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BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION — GEORGE 
WASHINGTON’S VOYAGE ON THE 
OHIO RIVER IN 1770. 





By C. B. GALBREATH 





When public announcement was made of the ap- 
proach of the bicentennial of the birth of George Wash- 
ington and the Congress of the United States provided 
for an elaborate celebration of this event, many states 
appropriated money and appointed commissions in order 
that the period designated by the National Government 
might be properly observed. 

The states in which Washington performed services 
or manifested an interest when living seemed naturally 
to claim a priority of privilege and patriotic duty to take 
a prominent part in this celebration. 

The original thirteen states, of course, were honored 
with the major part of this observance. Chief interest 
centered in the fields where he won fame in the War of 
the Revolution and Old Independence Hall where he 
presided over the convention that framed the National 
Constitution. 

To Ohio students of the early history of our country, 
the question at once arose, What interest in or contact 

(3) 
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with the territory that afterward became our State did 
Washington have or manifest while living? What sites 
did he visit?) What did he contribute by word or act 
that gives Ohio especial claim with the thirteen original 
states to take part in this celebration ? 

Fortunately these questions are all authoritatively 
answered in our Publications. In volume seventeen of 
the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Publica- 
tions was published ““Washington’s Tour to the Ohio,” 
with the text of the “Articles of the Mississippi Com- 
pany” and an introduction and notes by Archer Butler 
Hulbert. In his “Washington’s Tour to the Ohio,” Hul- 
bert included the first complete record from original 
manuscripts of Washington’s briefer and more elaborate 
Journals of his tour to, and voyage on the Ohio River in 
1770. This contribution brought to Ohio readers and 
to many beyond the limits of our State the first oppor- 
tunity to acquaint themselves with a full and authentic 
account of this journey on the Ohio in 1770, from Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Great Kanawha and return by 
boat to Mingo Town. 

The issue of the Publications containing Hulbert’s 
contribution appeared in 1908. At that time there was 
no especial interest in George Washington. Of course, 
since the French and Indian War, the Revolution and 
the establishment of the Constitution, George Washing- 
ton has been enshrined in the affectionate regard of the 
people of the United States, but this interest, as in the 
case of the most distinguished characters of history, had 
waned to some extent with the passing of the years. 

When attention was drawn to the approach of the 
sicentennial of Washington's birth, there was naturally 
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a great revival of interest in everything that he did in 
the years included between his birth and death. As ar- 
rangements began for a celebration of the Bicentennial 
there was extensive research for accounts of the activi- 
ties of his distinguished career. Ohioans who had been 
students of the history of their own State gradually re- 
called that Washington at one time visited this region 
before it passed from the possession of Great Britain, 
while as yet it was a portion of the unorganized “West- 
ern Country.” It was soon demonstrated that only a 
few of the citizens of our State had any knowledge, 
whatever, of this journey on the Ohio River. At the 
opening of the Bicentennial year, set apart in honor of 
the memory of Washington, perhaps not more than one 
in one thousand of the citizens of the State knew that he 
had ever visited this region. History students soon con- 
sulted the story of this event as recorded in the publica- 
tions of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society. 


As early as the year 1931, the suggestion was made 
that the states bordering on that portion of the Ohio 
River which extended from Pittsburgh to the mouth of 
the Great Kanawha should join in a pageant to repro- 
duce this journey in the autumn of 1932—one hundred 
and sixty-two years after the original journey by Wash- 
ington and his party. The Marietta Times was perhaps 
the first newspaper that published the suggestion. 

On August 19, 1931, under the caption, “Pleasing 
Celebration Plan,” appeared in that paper the following 
editorial: 


The plan made by a Marietta committee to celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington next year by the 
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presentation of a progressive pageant along 250 miles of the upper 
Ohio Valley, with other cities and towns joining forces, promises 
one of the most interesting features of the general celebration that 
will be held throughout the Nation. If the needed cooperation is 
secured from the other communities that are directly interested 
and connected with Washington’s historic trip down the river in 
1770, this pageantry should attract national attention. It is taken 
tor granted that little difficulty will be encountered along this line. 

The idea is to reproduce with historic truth the chief incidents 
of General Washington’s boat trip down the Ohio, accompanied 
by a few white men and Indians, in the course of which he camped 
along the banks and looked over this western territory. It was 
virgin country then, this journey having been made eighteen years 
before the first permanent settlement was established at Marietta. 

One of the beauties of the plan, aside from its historic in- 
terest and the splendid natural setting it will utilize, is that it will 
be possible to put it through with historical accuracy. There need 
be no guessing, such as often makes such presentations ridiculous 
to the informed beholder. General Washington’s Diary for that 
year, available to the men and women who are organizing the 
Ohio Valley celebration, furnishes all the facts needed with 
enough detail to make possible the staging of a colorful pageant 
for which no one will have to draw much on his imagination. 
That should make it doubly interesting. 


This plan was later taken up by other papers, by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and citizens es- 
pecially interested in making this the climax of celebra- 
tions in Ohio, West Virginia, and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Unfortunately the financial depression, which began 
earlier, was making itself felt when the General Assem- 
blies of the states interested held their meetings in the 
early part of 1931. It was difficult to persuade these leg- 
islative bodies to appropriate money for this patriotic 
purpose. West Virginia, however, led the van in financial 
provision. Ten thousand dollars was appropriated by this 
State. Ohio with a population almost four times as 
large appropriated only five thousand dollars while 
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Western Pennsylvania failed to raise any money by state 
appropriations or otherwise for the reproduction of this 
journey down the Ohio. This left the burden of provi- 
sion for the event with West Virginia and Ohio. These 
two states had appointed commissions to have charge of 
all the George Washington Bicentennial celebrations 
within their borders. The commissions of these two 
states coOperated in the enactment of the Bicentennial 
River Pageant. 
Following are the members of the 


WEST VIRGINIA BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


Wm. G. Conley, Governor of West Virginia, ex-officio mem- 
ber, Charleston. 

M. Z. White, President of State Senate, ex-officio member, 
Charleston. 

J. Alfred Taylor, Speaker of the House of Delegates, ex- 
officio member, Fayetteville. 

Clyde B. Johnson, State Senator, Charleston. 

W. Edwin Wells, State Senator, Newell. 

C. O. Weissenburger, State Senator, Point Pleasant. 

McGinnis Hatfield, State Senator, Welch. 

A. J. Barnhart, Member of the House of Delegates, Charles- 
ton. 

Fred B. Watkins, Member of the House of Delegates, 
Charleston. 

George A. Laughlin, Member of the House of Delegates, 
Wheeling. 

Howard Sutherland, Elkins, West Virginia and Washington, 
| a 

Mrs. Clement L. Shaver, Fairmont. 

Wm. B. Matthews, Charleston. 

W. F. Alexander, Charleston. 

Miss Rose McGraw, Grafton. 

Judge H. Roy Waugh, Buckhannon. 

H. J. Lockhart, Parkersburg. 

W. B. Hines, White Sulphur Springs. 


The Ohio General Assembly appointed a committee 
of the following four members to direct the part of the 
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State in this celebration and appropriated five thousand 
dollars for their expenses: 


Senators: L. L. Marshall and William I. Spangler. 
Representatives: Virgil E, Cramer and S. Peyton Baker. 


Later Governor White appointed a commission to 
operate under the title “Ohio State Commission for the 
Celebration of the Two-Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington.” 

The National Commission had fixed the time limits 
of the celebration. They were to cover the period from 
February 22nd to Thanksgiving Day of the year 1932. 

The Ohio State Commission included the following 
officers and members: 


COMMISSIONERS 


Gov. George White, Chairman 
Lieut. Gov. Wm. G. Pickrel 
Speaker of House of Representatives Arthur Hamilton 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Senators: L. L. Marshall, Chairman, Wm. I. Spangler, 
Treasurer. 

Representatives: Virgil E. Cramer, Vice Chairman, S. Pey- 
ton Baker, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Legislative Committee: B. O. Skinner, F. D. Henderson, C. 
b. Galbreath, J. C. Campbell. 
HISTORIANS 
C. B. Galbreath, Guy-Harold Smith. 


GOVERNOR’S COMMISSIONERS 


Mrs. Walter F. Tobey, Hamilton 
Mrs. Ed. S. Conner, Akron 

Mrs. Frank C. Martin, Columbus 
Mrs. Bernice Pyke, Cleveland 
Mrs. Siegmund Herzog, Cleveland 
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Hon. Atlee Pomerene, Cleveland 
Dr. Wm. B. Guitteau, Toledo 
Prof. T. M. Hoover, Athens 

J. E. Hurst, New Philadelphia 
Jackson W. Sparrow, Cincinnati 
Supt. J. H. Finley, Paulding 
Prof. Wm. T. Utter, Granville 
Orton G. Rust, Springfield 
Prof. A. H. Upham, Oxford 
Rey. Fr. B. P. O'Reilly, Dayton 
Andrew Squire, Cleveland 

O. K. Reames, Zanesfield 

James A. Green, Cincinnati 
Wm. O’Neil, Akron 

Hon. Chas. W. Dick, Akron 
Prof. Geo. C. Dietrich, Piqua 
Henry Diesel, Sr., Lima 

H. B. Barth, East Liverpool 
Ed. M. Hawes, Marietta 
Frazier Reams, Toledo 

Geo. M. Trautman, Columbus 
Hon. Arthur P. Lamneck, Columbus 


George Washington had three objects in his “tour” 
to and down the Ohio River in 1770: 


1. To view tracts of land that Captain Crawford had se- 
cured for him in Western Pennsylvania. 
2. To view the choice unoccupied tracts of land along the 
Ohio River for personal purchase. 
To make a preliminary examination of lands that might 
be available for bounties promised soldiers of his Virginia regi- 
ment for services in French and Indian War. 


This tour had been in contemplation since the year 
1767. 

Following the publishing of Washington’s Journal, 
to which reference has already been made, and the issue 
of Archer Butler Hulbert’s Washington and the West, 
popular attention has been directed to this feature of his 
life interest. 
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He was early attracted to the West. We are told by 
one historian that his mother, by counsel, in 1747, sought 
to dissuade him from a life at sea where his brother 
Lawrence had found a romantic career. She directed 
his thought ‘to those darkling forests that stretched il- 
limitably away to the westward of their Virginia home.” 


In youth he became a thrifty lad and manifested a 
desire to become a landed proprietor. At the age of six- 
teen years he acquired 550 acres of “wild land” in 
Frederick County, Virginia, and paid for it with money 
earned as surveyor. Two years later he bought a farm 
of 456 acres, and in 1752 purchased another tract of 552 
acres. Before he was twenty-one years of age, he had 
through his own efforts become the owner of 1,558 acres. 
Here is conclusive evidence of his early ambition to be- 
come an extensive landowner. 

After the close of the French and Indian War, in 
which he had his earliest military service, the lands east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Great Lakes were 
transferred to the british, and Washington at this time 
was a loyal British subject. He was interested in the 
Ohio Company; he was one of the organizers of the 
Mississippi Company which sought to obtain from the 
Crown of Great Britain a grant of 2,500,000 acres of 
land “‘on the Mississippi and its waters.” Four months 
after the organization of his company the British Min- 
istry issued a proclamation that put an end to grants of 
western lands for purposes of settlement. This annoyed 
but did not discourage Washington. He continued to 
seek information in regard to lands already granted and 
to acquire them as he was able. 
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In his early military service he had traversed the 
Monongahela and the Allegheny valleys. He had seen 
these two rivers unite to form the “Beautiful Ohio.” 
But he had not explored its valley to the westward. 

On October 5, 1770, Washington set out on his jour- 
ney to this valley. At this time the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River was an unsettled and unorganized wil- 
derness. This journey was commenced almost four 
years and seven months before the opening battles of the 
Revolution and five years and nine months before the 
Declaration of Independence. British authority was then 
supreme in the Colonies and George Washington was a 
British subject. 

He reached Fort Pitt (Pittsburgh), October 17th. 
Here he procured two boats; a large one for himself and 
seven companions, and a canoe for two Indians. There 
was room in these also for provisions and encampment 
outfit.” On the 20th of October all was in readiness for 
the voyage. The sturdy boatmen plied their oars and 
the party moved steadily with the current down the 
river. 

The party consisted of Washington, Dr. James 
Craik, Captain William Crawford,* Joseph Nicholson, 





‘Washington paid Nicholson for his services on this trip £5.8, and 
Pheasant and an unnamed warrior £10.13. The party took with them 
£10.19.2 of stores which were purchased from the commissary at Fort Pitt. 
This is apparently the net outlay required for the expedition in cash. It of 
course does not include anything for the game taken on the voyage. 

* William Crawford, born Berkeley County, Virginia, 1732, died in 
Wyandotte County, Ohio, June 11, 1782. He was a soldier and surveyor, 
a friend and associate of George Washington. He served in Braddock’s 
campaign and was promoted to the rank of Captain on Washington’s 
recommendation in 1761. He served in Indian campaigns through the years 
1763-64. When the Revolution broke out he joined Washington and took 
part in the Battles of Long Island, Trenton, Princeton. At Washington’s 
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Robert Bell, William Harrison, Charles Morgan, and 
Daniel Reardon, in a large canoe which Washington had 
procured and provisioned for the trip. Two Indians, one 
called The Pheasant and a young unnamed Indian war- 
rior, accompanied the party in a separate canoe. Colonel 
George Croghan,* Lieutenant Robert Hamilton and 
Alexander McKee* accompanied the party through the 





request he commanded an expedition against the Wyandotte and Delaware 
Indians on Sandusky River. Here he was captured by the Indians and died 
at the stake on June 11, 1782. 

* George Croghan, an Indian agent, was born in Ireland; he died in 
Passayunk, Pennsylvania, in August, 1782. He was educated in Dublin and 
came to this country and settled near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. He was 
an Indian trader as early as 1746; was a captain in Braddock’s expedition 
in 1755; was appointed deputy Indian agent for the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Indians by Sir William Johnson, who, in 1763, sent him to England to 
confer with the British government relative to an Indian boundary line; 
was sent in 1765 to pacify the Illinois Indians when he was attacked, 
wounded, and taken to Vincennes; was released and after he had pacified 
the Indians he returned to Pennsylvania and settled near Fort Pitt. He 
was especially successful in peaceful negotiations with the Indians prior to 
the Revolution. 

* Alexander McKee was a native of Pennsylvania, who early began 
trading with the Indians on the Ohio, and by 1772 was appointed deputy- 
agent under Sir William Johnson. In 1771 he was justice of the peace for 
Bedford, later for Westmoreland County. At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion he inclined to the Royalist side, and was privately given a commission 
by Dunmore as lieutenant-colonel of a battalion to be raised near Fort Pitt. 
This enlistment was never accomplished, and he contrived to quiet the sus- 
picions of the patriot party so that under parole he was allowed his liberty. 
In August, 1777, he was confined at Pittsburgh for a brief time, and an 
effort was made to remove him to an Eastern post. This he adroitly evaded, 
and March 28, 1778, left for Detroit accompanitd by Matthew Elliot and 
Simon Girty. The English authorities made him captain in the Indian 
department, and after 1778, deputy agent. He had large pay and consid- 
erable honor and authority, and led several expeditions against the Ameri- 
can frontier. After the Revolution he became a colonel, and was accused 
of continuing to incite the tribesmen against the borderers. Certain it is, that 
he encouraged the forces against Wayne, and that the battle of Fallen 
Timbers (1794) was fought within sight of his house and store on the 
Maumee. After the evacuation of Detroit by the British (1796), McKee 
removed to Malden, Ontario, where he died January 14, 1799, of lockjaw. 
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first day’s travel. They reached Logstown, located near 
the present site of Economy, Pennsylvania, on the eve- 
ning of the first day. From this point on the day follow- 
ing, Croghan, Hamilton and McKee returned to Pitts- 
burgh. On Sunday, October 21st, the party proceeded 
down the river passing the mouth of Big Beaver Creek, 
Raccoon Creek and Little Beaver Creek. Three miles 
below the mouth of the Little Beaver the party encamped 
for the night. 

The night of October 21st was dark and stormy. It 
began to snow about midnight and continued almost 
without interruption until morning. The party was not 
able to start down the river until about one-half past 
seven o'clock. 

Such was the weather condition in 1770, when 
Washington came to the Ohio shores in the vicinity of 
East Liverpool. In his Journal he does not state on 
which side of the river he encamped. 

On October 21, 1932, the weather was seasonable 
but cloudy. The previous day had been delightful 
autumn weather. It would have been most pleasant to 
have launched the boats for the reenactment of Wash- 
ington’s journey down the Ohio River had provision 
been made for the performance of that part of the jour- 
ney which belonged to Western Pennsylvania. As means 
could not be procured for this, however, it had to be 
abandoned. 

At East Liverpool’ a large crowd had assembled in 





5East Liverpool was the first city on the Ohio River to dedicate a 
marker to Washington in the Bicentennial year. On February 24, 1932, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution unveiled a bronze tablet set in a 
large granite boulder in the presence of the school children and a large 
representation of older citizens. 
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which school children were numerously represented. 
The boat with the party enacting the voyage of Wash- 
ington came to the landing in good form as did also the 
smaller canoe containing the two Indians. The presence 
of several other small craft in the river detracted some- 
what from the appearance of the two boats but at the 
landing the view was very satisfactory. ‘A barrel of 
biscuit” was taken from the larger boat to the smaller 
canoe and rowed to Babb’s Island, which evidently was 
the island on which Washington had the barrel of biscuit 
hidden one hundred and sixty-two vears before in order 
to lighten the load of the larger boat on the journey down 
the river. The party then pitched their tents and en- 
camped. Their every movement was closely watched by 
the crowds of children who pressed very close to the 
camp. 

On the evening of the 21st a delightful banquet was 


held in Memorial Hall, East Liverpool, under the aus- 
pices of the Rebecca Griscom chapter members of the 


D. A. R., dressed in colonial costumes. The speakers, 
introduced by Mrs. R. L. Cawood, Regent, included State 
Senators: Earl R. Lewis of St. Clairsville and William 
I. Spangler, Tarlton; C. B. Galbreath, Columbus; State 
D. A. R. Regent, Mrs. Asa Messenger, Xenia; Director 
N. E. District D. A. R., Mrs. Walter Meals, Cleveland; 
D. A. R. Chairman of Committee of Marking Historical 
Spots, Mrs. O. D. Dailey of Albany; and Mrs. H. E. 
McFadden, Regent of the Steubenville chapter. 

The voyagers representing George Washington and 
his party were present in costume and each in turn was 
presented. A beautiful pageant was enacted by children 
in colonial costume. 
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The Washington Bicentennial Pageant party left its 
encampment in East Liverpool on the morning of Oc- 
tober 22nd and proceeded down the river. It soon be- 
came evident that thousands of people were to witness 
the progress of the two boats between the scheduled en- 
campments. Children and grown persons came down to 
the river’s edge from many points, to see the boats pass. 
They got excellent views and many pictures were taken. 
The river was very generally clear of other craft of all 
kinds and cameras were unobstructed. 

As the party came opposite the city of Welisville it 
appeared that the entire population had come forth to 
witness the passing pageant. Over five thousand people 
lined the shores and waved their salutations. Mayor W. 
H. Daugherty in behalf of the city sent his message by 
boat to meet the voyagers. William Paisley had the 
honor of bearing the message which opened with these 
sentences: 

We send you greetings from our people—from this spot on 
the beautiful, winding, historic Ohio. 

After this long stretch of years, the memory of this event 
which you celebrate today, will ever be fresh in our hearts as we 
think of the magnificent pageant and the event which your jour- 
ney symbolizes today.*** 

George Washington—father of our federated Republic, our 
bulwark in war, our guide in peace: 

Your achievements will ever survive in our hearts, in the 
growing knowledge of our children, in the influence for good 
throughout the world. When other monuments of glory shall 


pass away, Washington’s glory unfaded will still shine and con- 
tinue to shine until the love of virtue ceases among mankind. 

To you, voyagers, and your representation of the glory of 
this bicentennial year, we, the citizens of Wellsville, send greet- 
ings. 

W. H. Daugherty, Mayor of the City of Wellsville. 
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With this message from the Mayor came also a trib- 
ute prepared for the occasion, written by Mrs. Luella 
Southwick Lones, the wife of Common Pleas Judge 
Lones of Columbiana County. It read as follows: 


WASHINGTON ON THE OHIO—1770. 


Washington down the Ohio came to make a survey of the land; 

There were only few whites in this valley, with Indians on every 
hand. 

In his party of seven were two red-men as guides and interpreters, 
et 

He Rael unafraid of the venture as forth on his mission he set. 

They floated down stream on a flat-boat. From the log that he 
kept it would seem 

They only proceeded by day-time, camping nights at the mouth of 
some stream. 

Far seeing he thought of this valley when under the white man’s 
control ; 

Making notes of the land and the timber, the soil, the sub-strata, 
the coal. 

This trip took them down to Kanawha, where an Indian came over 
land 

Many miles, just to see the great soldier and extend him a cordial 
hand. 

Many times he had tried in the battle to kill him, the chieftain 
said then; 

But he found the Great Spirit protected this wonderful leader of 
men. 

The dignified chieftains had found him a man of great dignity, 
too ; 

And homage they graciously paid him as one to whom homage 
was due. 

To his captives he’d always shown kindness—an example to In- 
dians set, 

And while fiercest of foes are the red-men, a kindness they never 
forget. 

So Washington had an ovation at the end of his journey down 
stream ; 

One of greatest surprise and elation—’twas an Indian-summer- 
like dream; 

For what could be greater achievement? And what, at his jour- 
ney’s end, 
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Could greater prize be to a warrior, than to find here a foe turned 
to friend! 
—By Letiie C. Soutnwick Longs. 


At Toronto demonstrations of interests similar to 
those at Wellsville greeted the river pageant as it passed. 
Citizens including a large representation of school chil- 
dren and teachers sought the shore and other points of 
vantage to see the boats pass. Even the smallest villages 
on either side of the river made response to the little 
party of “pioneers” as they passed. 

As they reached Steubenville there were increased 
manifestations of interest. People came by thousands 
to hail the party. Enthusiasm grew until Mingo Junc- 
tion two miles below Steubenville with corporate limits 
contiguous was reached. Here a great pageant, ap- 
propriately celebrating the events of one hundred and 
sixty-two years ago was enacted on the very site of the 
Indian Mingo Town. 

Here George Washington and his party had en- 
camped on the evening of October 22, 1770. Here they 
met the seventy inhabitants of the Iroquois village and 
sixty Iroquois warriors on their way “to the Cherokee 
to proceed to war against the Cuttawbas.” Here was a 
colorful assembly for representation in a historical pa- 
geant. Here Washington had been delayed on his voy- 
age down the river by a report that two traders had been 
killed “at a town called the Grapevine Town, thirty- 
eight miles below this,” which caused the party to hesi- 
tate before proceeding to “wait for further intelligence”’ 
and fears later were allayed when they learned that only 
one man had lost his life and that he had accidentally 
drowned. 
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Bicentennial of the Birth of George Washington—Celebration of the 
Journey down the Ohio River in 1770—L. R. Webb representing George 
Washington with Senator William I. Spangler in the foreground. 
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On the return voyage up the river they reached this 
village November 17, 1770, and remained here until 
November 20th. On November 18th Washington 
agreed with two Delaware Indians to take his boat to 
Pittsburgh for six dollars and a quart tin can. Here he 
and his party somewhat impatiently waited till the morn- 
ing of November 20th, when an Indian that had been 
sent for them brought horses to convey the party over- 
land to Pittsburgh. On his voyage down and up the 
Ohio Washington therefore remained at Mingo Town 
about four and one-half days. This gave the manager 
of the river pageants and his local assistants abundant 
material out of which to construct a wonderful enter- 
tainment. These materials were most effectively used. 

October 22, 1932, was cloudless. The temperature 
was mild. The shores and hills up and down the valley 
were arrayed in autumnal colors. It was a typical In- 
dian summer day. Under the local leadership of Pro- 
fessor Claude Bruner, Superintendent of the Mingo 
Junction Schools, and William A. Mills, Manager of the 
Steubenville Chamber of Commerce, hurried but ample 
preparation had been made for the local celebration. A 
wide expanse of ground had been set aside for the event 
and paved with slag contributed by a local manufac- 
turing concern, the Carnegie Steel Company, until it was 
level as a floor. Around it all was stretched an iron 
cable beyond which the great crowd began early in the 
afternoon to assemble. Inside of the enclosure was a 
small platform on which the officers, speakers of the day 
and a very limited number of guests were assembled. 
Practically all of the protected space was assigned to the 
two hundred actors arrayed in colorful and appropriate 
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costumes. The river was cleared of traffic and the boats 
with the representatives of George Washington and his 
party arrived in impressive form and were welcomed by 
the Indians. 

The Pittsburgh Press of October 22nd, which gives 
its front page to the pageant at this point, says in open- 
ing its news-story: 


Clear, green waters swirled beneath a fragile canoe as a party 
of white men, obviously woodsmen and scouts, paddled their way 
to shore. 

On the bank waited a horde of Indian braves, some gaudy in 
their war-paint. In the background, half hidden by a fringe of 
trees, waited the squaws and papooses. 

As the canoe prow grounded, a tall, erect, bronzed man in 
military cape and cocked hat leaped ashore. He was George 
Washington, and he advanced with his party to meet the Indians, 
making the signs of friendship and peace. 

That was one hundred and sixty-two years ago. Today, to 
the accompaniment of the beating of tomtoms and waving toma- 
hawks and war clubs, the visit of Washington and his aides to 
“Mingo Town” as the Indian village was then known, is being 
reénacted. 

More than 20,000 people were expected at Mingo Junction, 
near here, this afternoon as the visit of Washington to the recon- 
structed Six-Nations’ town was to be staged as part of the ten- 
day river pageant comprising this district’s part of the nation- 
wide Washington Bicentennial Celebration. 

Episodes of Washington’s 1770 journey are being reénacted 
with as much historical accuracy as possible. Descriptions of the 
visit, the people and the country, are contained in Washington's 
own diary, used as a guide by O. K. Reames, noted Ohio Indian 
historian who is in charge. 


The Herald Star of Steubenville, Ohio, October 
22nd gives an excellent and detailed account of the cele- 
bration at Mingo Junction. In regard to the pageant 
enacted there, we quote this statement: 


The Indian pageant was written and directed by O. K. 
Reames, Zanesfield, Ohio, and he was assisted in its direction by 
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four members of the Mingo Junction High School faculty, John 
Muth, W. C. Herzog, Margaret Spencer, and Elinor Wilson. 

The pageant in two episodes represented Washington’s en- 
campment at Mingo Town on his journey down the river; the 
second his longer visit on his return and his departure overland 
to Pittsburgh. 


These episodes were presented without a break, and 
with some very fine acting, especially by Mr. L. R. 
Webb, representing George Washington, and by Mrs. 
Claude Bruner who had the part of the Indian sorceress. 

At Mingo Junction, State Senator Earl Lewis intro- 
duced a number of guests, including Mrs. Asa Messen- 
ger, State D. A. R. Regent; Mrs. Walter Meals, Cleve- 
land, Northwest District Regent; Mrs. Harry Irons, 
Toronto Regent; Mrs. H. E. McFadden, Steubenville 
Regent, and Congressman Frank Murphy. 

Mrs. O. D. Dailey, of New Albany, Ohio, D. A. R. 
Chairman of committee on marking historical sites of 
the State, spoke of the significance of Washington’s 
journey down the Ohio. In the course of her address 
she said: 


Washington !ured a fine type of colonial soldiers to this region 
and their sterling citizenship built the foundations for this section 
of the country. Today, these highways and industries, these fine 
communities stand as a tribute to the vision Washington had, 
when he traveled in 1770 that highway, the Ohio River. 


Governor George White in his speech spoke of the 
present depression and confusion throughout the world 
and said: 


In the days of prosperity we builded mightily in a material 
sense—tallest buildings, most ornate homes, fortunes—but now 
we must return to those fundamentals that the great American, 
Washington, urged upon his countrymen—the ideals of honesty, 
frugality, industry and harmony. We must have that faith in 
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God, that led Washington through the perils of war. We must 
have a political stability, too, that would not accept communism 
or bolshevism any more than Washington would have accepted 
soapbox mouthings. 


“Washington,” he declared, “was a great American 





——_—— 








GovERNOoR GEORGE WHITE 


because he was willing to sacrifice himself for constitu- 
tional government and liberty.” 

The Herald-Star of Steubenville, in its issue follow- 
ing the celebration at Mingo Junction under the caption 
“Pageant Brings Praise,”’ said: 
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Praise for the success of the pageant was being sounded to- 
day for O. K. Reames, pageant director, and his Mingo Junction 
aides, John Muth, W. C. Herzog, Miss Margaret Spencer and 
Miss Elinor Wilson. These four drilled the boys and girls in 
their dances and games and songs, brightening the pageantry by 
a whirling mass of color and sound at every stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Red Men’s and Pocahontas lodges of Steubenville and Mingo 
Junction also contributed to the pageant. 

L. R. Webb, Steubenville, Boy Scout executive, and other 
members of the cast who took leading roles gave interesting read- 
ing to the lines of the pageant written by Reames. Mrs. Claude 
Bruner, who took the role of the sorceress, drew applause with 
her dramatic contribution to the speaking parts. 

All of the speaking program and sound effects were carried 
to every part of the pageant grounds by an amplifying system 
set up by Harry McFeely, Steubenville. Not a detail was lost. 
Bruner acted as a commentator, explaining the course of the 
pageant. News-reel photographers filmed part of the pageant. 

Mrs. Goehring, who has just accepted the post of district 
chairman for marking historic Revolutionary sites, presided at 
brief rites at Potter spring, Commercial street, Mingo, following 
the pageant, where a campsite marker was unveiled. The presen- 
tation was made by Mrs. Dailey and Mayor G. E. Fithen accepted. 
Nearly 3,000 persons lingered to watch those ceremonies. 


Arrangements for the vast crowd in attendance 
were all that could be desired. Loud speakers carried 
every word with remarkable distinctness to the vast au- 
dience which surpassed even the generous prediction of 
the morning edition of the Pittsburgh Press. In the 
opinion of many present at least 30,000 witnessed the 
pageant at this point. Not only were the accommoda- 
tions all that could be desired, but the order was perfect. 
The exercises lasted three hours and presented such a 
variety to ear and eye that the big crowd including many 
school children who are apt to become restless on such 
occasion were orderly, attentive and deeply interested 
throughout. 
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Interesting, beautiful, and touching was the final 
episode at this point. After the three days’ delay here 
on the return trip, the horses brought to convey Wash- 
ington and his party overland to Pittsburgh appeared on 
the other side of the river. The party bade farewell to the 
Indians of Mingo Town, crossed the river, mounted 
their horses and disappeared among the fading beauties 
of autumn to visit the shores of the Ohio no more. 
This episode was enacted most effectively; Mingo Junc- 
tion and Steubenville had added a proud and patriotic 
chapter to their local history. 


The “Bicentennial Ball” is thus described by the 
Steubenville Herald-Star of October 23, 1932: 


Culminating the all-day celebration of the Washington bicen- 
tennial program, a costume ball was held Saturday night from 
eight to twelve o’clock in the ballroom of the Masonic temple. 

Sponsored by the affiliated bodies of the Masonic Order and 
the Steubenville Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the ball was a brilliant society event, largely attended ; 
many of the guests being in handsome gowns belonging to their 
families of several generations ago. 

Mrs. Foster Walker, charter D. A. R. member, and DeMar 
I'rskine led the grand march. Music was furnished by Gene 
Dolzelt’s orchestra. Refreshments were served during the eve- 
ning, a long table being resplendent with low mounds of yellow 
dahlias and chrysanthemums, autumn leaves and southern smilax, 
offset by tall lighted tapers. 

Mrs. J. R. Mossgrove was chairman of the D. A. R. com- 
inittee and assisting her were Miss Katharine Sinclair, Mrs. 
Stanley Miles, Mrs. Carl Goehring, Mrs. Charles Simeral and a 
score of other ladies prominent in the social circles of Steubenville. 


Washington and his party hesitated to start down 
the river on the morning of October 23rd.. They were 
still considering the disconcerting news thev had heard 
in regard to the killing of two white trappers near the 
mouth of Captina Creek thirty-eight miles further down 
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the river. On learning that only one trapper had lost 
his life, and that by accidental drowning, and being as- 
sured by the Indians that they were in no way respon- 
sible for this, the party at two o'clock in the afternoon 
left Mingo Town and proceeded to the mouth of Fish- 
ing Creek on the Virginia side where they encamped for 
the night. 

Their journey was uneventful, though Washington, 
as in his entire river trip, found abundance of items of 
special interest to him in regard to the lands on either 
side of the river. In fact, his entire diary is made up 
largely with reference to the country and the rich bot- 
toms along the river. 


The river pageant, therefore, had little of special 
historic interest to serve as a background on this day’s 
journey. After making the trip to the camp site of 
Washington by special arrangement they proceeded 
down to the city of Wheeling. In regard to their re- 
ception here we quote from the Wheeling Register of 
October 24th, the day following their arrival: 


“George Washington” and seven venturesome companions, 
accompanied by two Indian guides, landed at the Wheeling wharf 
yesterday afternoon, beached their flatboat and the Indian birch 
canoe, erected shelters, built a fire and prepared a meal, a preface 
to spending the night here, intending to continue downstream on 
the morrow. 

Today, instead of a rude frontier settlement grouped about 
Fort Henry, “George Washington,” portraved by Roy W. Lewis, 
of St. Clairsville, and his companions found the city of Wheeling 
and waiting to greet him a crowd estimated at five thousand 
gathered from the immediate Wheeling district.*** 

The little’ party of “pioneers” presented a picturesque ap- 
pearance as it, came down the stream and landed just below the 
Wheeling wharf. The two Indian guides in savage regalia and 
with painted faces led the way, forging swiftly through the water 
in their birchbark craft. Then came the flatboat bearing the re- 
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mainder of the party and propelled into shore by means of clumsy 
sweeps. George Washington, wearing a blue cloak and tri-cor- 
nered colonial hat, stood at the bow, his companions behind him, 
several holding their flintlocks alertly to guard against a surprise 
attack from concealed savages. At the sides of all swung powder- 
horns. They wore coonskin caps and the traditional garb. 

Coming ashore, the party erected three shelters and built a 
fire, seating themselves around it while they drank coffee provided 
for them. 

Later they digressed from the historical narrative to move to 
the band platform in Riverside Park near by from where George 
Washington introduced all his companions by their historical 
names after he had been introduced himself by Manager Mayor 
T. Y. Beckett. 

The brief formal exercises of welcome were concluded with 
an address by Attorney Hugo Blumenberg, who assumed the char- 
acter of a resident of the pioneer settlement of 1770, the date of 
Washington’s journey. The speaker referred to Washington’s 
experience as a soldier and predicted greater things ahead. “‘We 
are all loyal subjects of King George,” the speaker said, “but who 
can see what the future may bring? Perhaps some day a new 
and great nation will arise in North America.” 

At the conclusion of the speaking program George Washing- 
ton and his party returned to their camp where they prepared a 
meal over the fire. 


In his original journal Washington continues to de- 
scribe streams entering the Ohio and rich bottom lands 
on either side. He makes especial mention of passing 
the mouth of Pipe Creek, “so called,” he tells us, “by 
the Indians from a stone which is found there out of 
which they make pipes.” 

Three miles below this they came to the mouth of a 
stream emptying into the Ohio from the west, called by 
some travelers at that time Fox Grape Vine Creek and 
by others Captina Creek. About eight miles up this 
stream was an Indian village called Grape-Vine Town. 
It was at the mouth of this stream that the two white 
traders were reported to have been killed. Here Wash- 
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ington and his party encamped on the evening of Octo- 
ber 24, 1770. 

Nicholson and an Indian guide proceeded up the 
Creek to learn further in regard to the rumor that had 
caused the party much concern. On the day following 
they returned stating that they found in the village only 
two old Indian women. From them they learned that 
the men were out hunting and that the trader had not 
been killed but had drowned in attempting to ford the 
Ohio. 


Washington praised very highly the quality of the 
land near this encampment. On his return voyage No- 
vember 14th he and his party again camped here. About 
two or three miles farther down the river he got out of 
the boat and walked up on the Ohio side to his encamp- 


ment site. He was enthusiastic in his praise of the fine 
rich land. He says in part: 


“T got on the west side and walked through a neck of as 
good land as ever I saw.” 


It will then be observed that at this point which is 
now occupied by the village of Powhatan Point there 
was abundant historical material for an interesting 
pageant. This was used by Mr. Reames and his local 
associates. Powhatan Point is a village of about two 
thousand three hundred inhabitants but on the day of 
the celebration there were multiples of that number of 
persons present as deeply interested spectators. The 
schools were very largely represented, school ’busses 
coming from every section of Belmont County to this 
historic spot. There was speaking by State Senator 
Earl R. Lewis, Mr. John W. Bricker, a member of the 
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Ohio Public Utilities Commission and since elected at- 
torney general of the State, Reverend H. R. Lloyd of 
Marietta, and others present. 

A memorial was erected at this point by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremony. A pageant was enacted illustrative 
of the history of this place one hundred and sixty-two 
years ago. 

Following the interesting ceremonies at Powhatan 
Point the voyagers proceeded to a point midway in the 
“long reach” of the Ohio, which is a stretch of eighteen 
or twenty miles in which the river runs almost in a di- 
rect straight line to the southwest. About half-way 
down this reach, Washington tells us in his Journal, his 
party encamped for the night of October 25, 1770. This 


point was not far from the present very small village of 
Fly. On the opposite side of the river is now the city 
of Sistersville in West Virginia. 


Here the schools of Monroe County made a most 
creditable display of their patriotic interest in the event 
celebrated in the reénactment of Washington’s journey. 
Only one act of interest was recorded at this place by 
Washington in his Journal. He states that they set a 
line for fish in the Ohio the night of their encampment 
here and were gratified the next morning to find that 
they had caught what seemed to him a very large cat- 
fish. He remarked, however, that it was not considered 
large for the Ohio River. A number of incidental re- 
marks in his Journal indicate that fish and game 
abounded in this region. More than three thousand 
people assembled at the hamlet of Fly now numbering 
only sixty inhabitants, on October 25, 1932. At least 
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one thousand of these were school children many of 
them carrying American flags. They came from 
Barnesville, Clarington, Woodsfield, New Matamoras, 
Antioch and from the Jackson consolidated school at 
Fly. Addresses were made by Professor E. G. Nelson, 
Superintendent of Schools of Monroe County, and 
Reverend A. A. Dye. The Washington pageant party 
pitched their tents and stated why they were making the 
voyage down the river. They were introduced by the 
names of the original Washington party. After the 
celebration at Fly the party visited Sistersville where 
the schools were dismissed to greet them. 

On the way from Wheeling, West Virginia, the 
party was greeted by large crowds at Bellaire, Benwood, 
Shadyside, and Moundsville. 


Opposite the village of Fly on the West Virginia 
shore is the city of Sistersville. In the Daily Review 
of that city under date of October 20th is a somewhat 
extended account of the Bicentennial party as it ap- 
proached and lingered at that place on the previous day, 
October 25th. We quote as follows: 


The party traveled in a large skiff and a canoe. At 2:30 the 
party was sighted up the river r and at 3 o'clock the skiff with seven 
men in it, pulled slowly down the West Virginia side here, fol- 
lowed by two men, dressed as Indians, in a canoe. 

As the party neared the wharf-boat, a gravel boat docked 
here cut loose with sharp blasts of its whistle and other river craft 
nearby also took part in the welcome to the men who were por- 
traying the first trip of George Washington down the Ohio river. 

In the large skiff was a man dressed in the costume of George 
Washington, he and another man stood on a platform in the front 
end of the skiff, while the others were standing in the skiff, which 
was propelled by men using long poles on which were nailed pieces 
of plank supposed to be the means used by Washington’s men to 
pull the boat. The men in the boat, other than the one portraying 
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George Washington were dressed in clothing of the colonial days. 
Some of the men wore coonskin caps, others wore wigs, and still 
others were bareheaded. 

As the party neared the wharf-boat here the two men in the 
canoe started across the river for the Fly landing, while the party 
in the skiff pulled down the river past the ferry-boat landing on 
this side and then went directly across the river to the Ohio side. 

Hundreds of persons lined the river bank here as the voy- 
agers passed along. 


At St. Mary’s about two thousand people cheered the 
voyagers as they moved on toward Marietta, in which 


a great celebration was planned. 

In this city stands the Rufus Putnam house, the sole 
remnant of Campus Martius. It bears a bronze tablet 
carrying the statement that, in the opinion of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution this is the most historic 
building in the State of Ohio. The people of Marietta 


take much pride in their history. It was known from 
the inception of the proposal to celebrate the George 
Washington journey on the Ohio, that helpful service 
could be expected from this city. The Marietta Times, 
so far as the writer is aware, was the very first news- 
paper to suggest the reenactment of Washington’s Ohio 
River journey. This editorial has already been quoted. 
At every stage from the original proposal down to the 
consummation of the river pageant, the citizens of 
Marietta gave it their enthusiastic support. It was ex- 
pected that a wonderful celebration would be staged at 
this point and this expectation was not disappointed. 
Washington in 1770 had camped near the present vil- 
lage of Reno at the mouth of the Little Muskingum 
River. This is so close to Marietta that the city staged 
its celebration at that point. In spite of the threatening 
weather on Thursday afternoon, October 26th, a great 
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crowd estimated at 20,000 people, came to witness and 
take part in the celebration. Declaring that “one of 


the largest crowds in the history of Marietta and Wash- 
ington County attended Marietta’s George Washington 
3icentennial pageant which was staged at Ohio River 
Dam 17,” the Marietta Times continued: 


The local pageant was a major and outstanding historical 
event and was presented by a local cast of two hundred and fifty 
people with Forest I. Boone, a local man, the director. 

A check of automobiles in the procession en route to the 
scene of the pageantry is given as more than 4,000. Thirty-eight 
hundred cars passed over Little Muskingum bridge at Reno. 
Hundreds of cars came in the opposite direction from points up 
the Ohio River. The traffic and parking situation was handled 
with efficiency and satisfaction by Sheriff Gay Thorn and Lieut. 
C. E. Mills and a force of assistance from Marietta Police Depart- 
ment. Threatening. rain held back in the skies until after the 
spectacular program was over. The people in the pageant and the 
audience had time to get to their automobiles in the parking sec- 
tions of the government property before the fury of wind and 
rain broke. 

The area of parked automobiles was by far the largest ever 
handled by local traffic officials. Many automobiles were here 
from outside Marietta and Washington County. 

The Marietta pageant was arranged to fit into the welcoming 
of the official George Washington party of the progressive Ohio 
River pageantry enacting Washington’s farthest trip to the 
West on a land-surveying trip down the Ohio River from Pitts- 
burgh to the Great Kanawha River during the latter part of 
October and early November, 1770. The scene for the pageantry 
was arranged to be enacted near the site of where Washington and 
lis companions encamped over night while en route down the Ohio 
on October 26, 1770. 

The pageantry opened with the welcoming of the official 
Washington party down the Ohio River. The blowing of the 
whistle for the operation of the lock gates at Dam 17 was used 
effectively in announcing the arrival of the Washington party in 
a large boat, manned by men who rowed with the large sweep 
oars; and the two Indians in an Indian type canoe. The Ohio 
River Washington was a faithful impersonation of the George 
Washington of 162 years ago when he was thirty-eight years old. 
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After the welcoming of the party by a band of In- 
dians and the smoking of the pipe of peace, the acting 
of the seven historical episodes is described in the Mari- 
etta Times as follows: 


A musical program was given by the Marietta school band 
and other bands massed in the foreground near the natural stage- 
setting at the head of the esplanade. The trees, trails and grassy 
plots were effective in making a stage for the pageantry that was 
not touched by artificial background. The seven scenes and epi- 
sodes of the historical pageant followed the address on George 
Washington presented by Judge D. H. Thomas in colonial cos- 
tume. The address which was broadcast gave the main facts of 
history that connected George Washington so intimately with 
General Rufus Putnam, the Marietta pioneers and the Marietta 
settlement, the seat of civil government in the great Northwest 
Territory. 

The historical episodes followed in sequence, beginning with 
a Washington home scene and garden party at his Mount Vernon 
home previous to the Revolutionary War. The pageant scenes 
were concluded with the inauguration of General Arthur St. Clair, 
intimate friend of General Washington, as governor of the North- 
west Territory in what is Muskingum Park on July 15, 1788. 
The program was concluded with the singing of the George Wash- 
ington favorite song, “Hail Columbia, Happy Land,” the music 
a part of his inaugural march; and “America,” and a grand march 
of all the participants in the pageant, with the official George 
Washington of the Ohio River pageant and General Rufus Put- 
nam, impersonated by Capt. J. A. Pixley, in the lead. Mayor F. 
A. Stedman and Reno G. Hoag, president of the Marietta Cham- 
ber of Commerce which sponsored the celebration, brought up the 
rear of the procession. The Marietta school band played a patri- 
otic march. 


The details of the different episodes as portrayed in 
the local paper are full of interest. We regret that 
space prevents fuller quotation. Reference must be 
made, however, to the presence of lateral descendants of 
George Washington. We clip the following from the 
news story: 
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Martha Washington who was impersonated beautifully by 
Mrs. Betty Washington Oldham, grand-niece of George Washing- 
ton, was presented with a rose by one of the guests, Ann Blazier, 
impersonating Miss Elizabeth Cresap. The rose was picked from 
an original Mount Vernon rose-bush that has grown in a Marietta 
garden for the past thirty-two years. 


Other relatives also were present and participated in 
the local pageant which closed most impressively. More 
than 250 participants represented leading families in 
Marietta, many of whom may claim descent from Revo- 


tionary ancestors. Those who witnessed this parade in 
faithful costumes of the period will never forget it. It 


will remain with them through life as one of the out- 
standing spectacles of this wonderful Bi-centennial 
year. 

A word must be said in regard to the broadcasting. 


The interpretation of the historical episodes by Mr. FE. 
M. Hawes was well written and very effectively read. 
It could be distinctly heard by everyone in the vast 
audience and by an unnumbered host of “listeners in” 
at a distance. 


Scarcely had the exercises of the afternoon con- 
cluded when the rain that had been threatening com- 
menced and increased to a regular downpour. It took 
more than an hour for the automobiles that occupied the 
parking space to reach the highways. 

The Parkersburg Sentinel of October 27, 1932, gives 
a spirited account of the celebration that greeted the 
river pageant in this city. We quote in part as follows: 


Great crowds were assembled at the “Point” this afternoon 
there to witness the reénactment with historical accuracy of the 
great sachem Cornstalk’s prophecy to Geeorge Washington and 
its fulfillment in tableaux. From a great platform overlooking 
the Ohio was dramatized one of the incidents connected with 
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George Washington’s reconnaissance of the lands along the Ohio 
in 1770, in the interest of the Virginia soldiers who fought in the 
Indian Wars. 

With probably such a spectacle never before witnessed in 
Parkersburg, hundreds of spectators gathered early at The Point, 
there to be first thrilled with the sight of the strange river-craft 
proceeding down the Ohio and bearing “George Washington” and 
his party of nine. As they approached the Point to land, the 
maneuvers of the party provided a spectacle that was cheered en- 
thusiastically by the multitudes on the banks. Pathe Newsreel- 
men were also on hand to take views of the pageant and other 
scenes. 

Between two and 2:30 o'clock, the hour of the pageant, and 
while Washington and his party were coming down the river from 
Marietta, the pageant moved in parade from Market and Thir- 
teenth Streets down Market to the Point. Headed by C. Z. Ruth 
and Dr. B. O. Robinson in historical costumes, the pageant cast 
likewise costumed, paraded accompanied by Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Girl Reserves, the American Legion Drum and Bugle 
Corps, the municipal band, and the High School band. The scene 
of these early frontier days with which Parkersburg.+was most 
closely connected was that where Washington met Chief Kiashuta. 


The prophecy of Kiashuta is perhaps traditional as 
no record authenticating it, has been located. It is fine 
material for a pageant, if true. It is reported to have 
been found in the personal diary of Dr. James Craik, 
who accompanied Washington on this expedition, but no 
copy of this diary has, as yet, been located by the writer. 
This prophecy was rendered by Gordon Enoch imper- 
sonating Washington; by B. B. Leonard impersonating 
Chief Kiashuta. It closes with a prediction that “people 
yet unborn will hail him (Washington) as the founder 
of a mighty empire.” 

The news story then concludes: 


Following the pageant at the Point, the river party and local 
officials went to the city park where ground was broken for the 
George Washington monument which is being erected by the 
Daughters of American Pioneers. 
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Climaxing today’s program is the colonial ball at the Masonic 
Temple this evening, to be attended by members of the river party 
in costume. 


From the Marietta Times of October 28th, we have 
the following news account of the celebration at Park- 
ersburg: 


Mayor F. A. Steadman and City Clerk W. S. Eberle were 
among Mariettans who attended the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Celebration at Parkersburg on Thursday afternoon. The 
celebration was held on the public landing at the mouth of the 
Little Kanawha River and was connected with the official landing 
of the George Washington company of the progressive Ohio River 
pageantry. A crowd estimated at five thousand people attended 
the celebration that included a speaking program and presentation 
of pageantry including tableaux and the dancing of the minuet. 

Rain interfered with the staging of the afternoon celebration, 
but the greater part of the crowd weathered the shower and en- 
joyed the program. 

Mayor Steadman and Clerk W. S. Eberle were guests of 
Mayor Allen C. Murdock during their stay in Parkersburg and 
were taken to the city park where there was a ceremony held in 
connection with the dedication of a monument of stone taken 
from the site of the Washington’s Bottom acreage which General 
George Washington once owned. A colorful ball at Masonic 
Temple on Thursday evening concluded the program. The guests 
at the colonial ball wore colonial toggery that was worn in the 
Marietta pageant the day before. 


On October 28th, the river pageant proceeded to the 
mouth of the Hockhocking where a celebration in keep- 
ing with the historic importance of this point was con- 
ducted on the forenoon of that date. 


The little village of Hockingport, delightfuliy located 
on elevated ground at the mouth of the Hockhocking 
River in Athens County, Ohio, has a historical impor- 
tance surpassed by few other villages on the Ohio River. 
Not only did this spot claim the attention of Washing- 
ton and his party in 1770, but four years later, in the 
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Dunmore War it was the scene of military activity and 
the declaration of principles in sympathy with the pa- 
triotic Americans east of the Alleghany Mountains who 
were that early day organizing for the redress of griev- 
ances and kindling the fires of resistance and liberty that 
were soon to burst forth into the full flame of revolu- 
tion. 

After Lewis had triumphed at Point Pleasant and 
Lord Dunmore had concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Indians at Camp Charlotte in what’is now Pickaway 
County, Ohio, the officers of the army led by Lord Dun- 
more assembled on the site of what is now Hockingport 
but was then a stockade named Fort Gower and passed 
the resolutions that openly declared their sympathy with 
their brethren east of the mountains in their movements 
against British aggression. 

This early action on what afterward became Ohio 
soil gave this region claim to early sympathy with the 
revolutionary cause before at Concord Bridge was “fired 
the shot heard round the world.” ° 

In 1770, Washington on October 27th, made fair 
progress down the Ohio until he reached the Great Hock- 
hocking opposite the mouth of which on his journey 
down stream he encamped on what is now the West Vir- 
ginia side. On his return voyage he probably encamped 
on the Ohio side. He tells us in his Journal that though 
called the Great Hockhocking, it “is not a large water,” 
that “the Indians say canoes can go up it 40 or 50 miles.” 

The pageant at Hockingport was under the direction 
of Mrs. O. D. Dailey whose interest in the entire river 





*“Unveiling of Tablet at Fort Gower,” in Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society Publications, xxxiii: 87-94. 
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series from inception to conclusion had been most help- 
ful. Largely due to her enthusiastic support many his- 
toric sites in Ohio have been appropriately marked. 


On the morning of October 28, 1932, the marker at 
this point was unveiled. The program here rendered is 
described as follows under the caption “Colorful Scene” 
in the Athens Messenger of that date: 


At 10 o'clock this morning a colorful scene was enacted at 
Hockingport when the Washington Ohio River Pageant took 
place. The voyagers landed at camp sites of George Washington 
and his party, built camp-fires and pitched tents. At Hocking- 
port, Fred Reif, bugler, and Paul Lewis, a drummer, of the 
Athens High School Band took an active part in the program. 

One of the most interesting and inspiring features of the 
historic celebration was the dedication by Mrs. John Heaume, 
representing the Ohio D. A. R. as vice regent, of the marker 
which has been erected and which was unveiled by Alice Rardin, 
of Athens, a direct descendant of the Daniel Reardon, who was a 
member of the Washington party. Maxine Radcliffe, Albany, 
recited the poem “Ohio,” written by C. B. Galbreath, secretary 
of the Ohio Archaeological Society. Senator L. J. Eberle of Nel- 
sonville, and Mrs. Charles Rathburn, Middleport, Southeastern 
Ohio Director of the Daughters of the American Revolution, pre- 
sided at the celebration. Mrs. O. D. Dailey, who has charge of 
the historic sites work of the D. A. R. in Ohio, spoke of the sig- 
nificance of the Washington trip to the Ohio country. Members 
of the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of Athens attended the pageant. 


The crowd then proceeded to the landing where the 
river pageant was welcomed. They were greeted by 
Senator Spangler and others in short addresses. 

On the afternoon of October 28th, a most interest- 
ing program was successfully rendered at Long Bottom. 

Near this spot Washington and his party met Kia- 
shuta and his band of peaceful Indians of the Six Na- 
tions. Washington had met this Indian chieftain who 
went with him on his mission to the French in 1753. 
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Kiashuta expressed great satisfaction at meeting his 
youthful friend of seventeen years previous and insisted 
upon spending the night with his party. Together they 
moved down the river and encamped for the night of 
October 28th. Some time was spent here on the fol- 
lowing day in ceremonials of friendship in 1770. 

The good people of Meigs County and West Vir- 
ginia in this region manifested much enthusiasm in the 
preparation for the meeting of the Bicentennial river 
pageant. A beautful spot had been selected for the cere- 
monies and the location of the memorials. The Tribune 
Telegraph of Pomeroy in describing these ceremonies 
said: 

Probably the most unique of all the celebrations at the various 
camp sites of George Washington and his aides when he made a 
tour of the Ohio River territory in 1770 will be the unveiling of 
the camp site marker at Shade River (Long Bottom), Friday. The 
site is about fifteen miles from Pomeroy by highway and forty by 
the Ohio River. This marker preserving the camp site of Wash- 
ington’s visit to Meigs County will be unveiled by two lateral 
descendants of George Washington, both residents of Middleport. 
They are Miss Anna Washington Parks, descendant of Samuel 
Washington, and Mrs. Nannie Washington Moore, descendant of 
Charles Washington. 

The location of the camp site to be marked is one of scenic 
beauty, a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Ray Pullins. Vine-clad rocks 
form a pleasing background for a natural stage and on the rocks 
are painted the words: “George Washington and Kiashuta Camp 
Site, October 28, 1770, Meigs County.” The letters were painted 


on the rocks by Hoadley Swisher and L. E. Caruthers, who 
donated their services. 


On October 28, 1932, a large crowd assembled to 
welcome the voyagers of the river pageant and witness 
their meeting with Kiashuta and his band. The weather 
was clear and delightfully pleasant. The Bottom on the 
Ohio side narrowed down the river. It was flanked by 
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steep cliffs which are almost perpendicular at the point 
at which the program was rendered. There was ample 
space between the river and the cliff for the assembling 
of the large and orderly crowd of spectators and the 
rendering of the program. No loud speakers were used 
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—none seemed to be needed. ‘The cliffs back of the 
speakers threw the voices forward and aided in making 
every word distinctly heard. To test the basis of the 
interest of the school children present the writer said 
to a lad eight or nine years old standing near the 
speakers’ platform looking out intently on the pageant 
and the river: 
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“What brings all these people here this afternoon? 
What are they celebrating?” The little lad answered 
very promptly: 

“They are celebrating the journey of George Wash- 
ington down the river.” 

“George Washington,” said the writer, “when was 
he here?” 

“It was 162 years ago,” replied the lad. 

This was simply one of the evidences afforded by 
the entire river pageant that its educational value was 
very great. While life lasts the children who witnessed 
this pageant will treasure it in memory as will, of 
course, many of maturer years. 

Quoting again from the Pomeroy Tribune of a later 
date: 

On the spot where Washington, the engineer, and Kiashuta, 
the Indian chief, camped on October 28th, 1770, a pageant was 
enacted dramatizing the landing of Washington on Ohio and 
Meigs County soil. 

Kiashuta and warriors journeyed by canoe up the river, met 
Washington and his aides and escorted them to the camp site, a 
long low bottom just below the mouth of Shade River. A pageant 
followed depicting the greeting of Washington and Kiashuta, who 
had met before; then the pipe of peace was smoked around the 
campfire. 

Following the enactment of the little drama, a program was 
rendered in charge of the Return Jonathan Meigs chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, dedicating the marker of the 
camp site. Mrs. C. F. Rathburn, director of the Daughters of the 


American Revolution of South Eastern Ohio, presided and intro- 
duced the speakers. 


The marker erected by the Meigs County chapter 
D. A. R. was unveiled as announced, by the two de- 
scendants of the Washington family. 

Prof. A. W. McKay addressed the audience on the 
subject: 
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“Why Washington Made the Trip Down the Ohio 
River.” Prof. McKay has made a thorough research 
for his materials on this topic and is one of the best- 
qualified men in the State to speak upon it with author- 
ity. Huis address was prepared to attract the interest of 
the school children as well as of the older citizens. It 
was remarkably clear and one of the most scholarly 
statements on this theme to which it has been our pleas- 
ure to listen. It held the closest attention from the first 
sentence to its close. 


Senator William I. Spangler, State Director of the 
Bi-centennial committee, and C. B. Galbreath, Secretary 
of the State Archaeological and Historical Society, were 
presented and congratulated the audience upon the suc- 
cess of the pageant. 


Judge C. E. Peoples made some closing remarks that 
were well received. 

A very pleasant and appropriate feature of the pro- 
gram which had not been advertised was the presenta- 
tion by Mrs. Rathburn, in behalf of the young people 
who participated in the pageant, of a huge bouquet of 
wonderful dahlias to Mr. O. K. Reames, the director of 
pageants enacted at different points down the river. 
This was an evidence of the kindly attitude of the people 
that he met and with whom he worked in making the 
entire series of pageants such a remarkable success. 


Mrs. O. D. Dailey, director in charge of marking 
state historic sites for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Ohio, presented the marker to Return 
Jonathan Meigs Chapter, and it was accepted with ap- 
propriate remarks by Mrs. Alfred Elberfeld. The 
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marker was then unveiled and the words inscribed 
thereon were read aloud by Mrs. Rathburn as follows: 

George Washington while exploring the lands of the Ohio 
country in 1770 reached this point on October 28th and encamped 
over night. The impression gained on this trip influenced his en- 
tire later life. 

A tea was served at Hotel Martin in Pomeroy by 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. The dining 
room was extensively decorated with autumn flowers 
and the national colors. Fronting the long table in the 
center was an opening in which was revealed a portrait 
of George Washington. 

The town of Ravenswood, West Virginia, is located 
in the midst of a region with historic background. While 
it is not a matter of record that Washington stopped on 
his journey of 1770 on the site of this town, he stopped 
on his journey down the river and on his return voyage 
within a short distance of this place. 

The reception of the river party at Ravenswood is 
set forth in part in the following extract from the 
Ravenswood News: 

The celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington which was opened on February 22, 1932, 
with a meeting in the high school auditorium, sponsored by the 
Ravenswood Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
participated in by all the fraternal organizations of the town at 
which meeting a flag was presented to the high school auditorium 
by the D. A. R. Chapter, was fittingly brought to a close, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, October 29th, by the unveiling and dedicating of 


a monolith of granite erected by the State of West Virginia on 
the high school lawn. 

In honor of this dedication the pageant which came down the 
Ohio river, representing General Washington and his surveying 
yarty and following the exact route traveled by that party one 
hundred and sixty-two years ago, stopped in Ravenswood on 
Saturday. The members of the National Society of Colonial 
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Dames, resident in West Virginia, had erected a marker here also 
to commemorate the bicentennial of Washington and the estab- 
lishment of the Episcopal church in this city, and they decided to 
dedicate that marker on the same date selected for the dedication 
of the state monolith. 

The Washington pageant was met on their landing here at 
two o’clock by members of both organizations and then proceeded 
to the Episcopal church where Hon. C. L. Brown, Ravenswood’s 
representative on the bicentennial commission, read a most schol- 
arly, accurate and brilliant paper on the history of the Washington 
grant of land, comprising 2440 acres, which is now the Ravens- 
wood Independent school district and on which the town of 
Ravenswood is built. Mrs. Frank Woodman of Charleston, presi- 
dent of the Colonial Dames of West Virginia, then presented the 
marker which had been erected by her society in front of the 
Episcopal church, and Monroe Click, Mayor of Ravenswood, re- 
ceived it. Mrs. Eunice Proctor Perkins, dressed in colonial 
costume, introduced the speakers, and also Rev. Hoskins who 
made the opening prayer and pronounced the benediction, and a 
quartet who sang, “Hail Columbia.” 

The audience then repaired to the front of the church where 
the marker was unveiled by Mr. Norman Fitzhugh and Mr. Henry 
Donally of Charleston, grandson and great-grandson of Henry 
and Henrietta Fitzhugh, who inherited the Washington survey 
from George Washington’s brother, Augustine, and who founded 
the town of Ravenswood. 

From the church the audience went directly to the high school 
grounds. Since Mr. C. L. Brown’s main address had been given 
in the church, he, as the accredited representative of the Bicenten- 
nial Commission, made but a brief talk in presenting the monolith. 
Mrs. E. C. Smith, a commissioner of the school board, accepted 
the monolith on behalf of the school board, as a citizen of Ravens- 
wood and owner of a small part of the survey on which Ravens- 
wood is built, and as a descendant of a soldier who fought with 
Washington in the Revolution and suffered with Washington at 
Valley Forge. 

Following this program at the church the band, members of 
the River Pageant and audience gathered at the high school to 
unveil a marker to George Washington which had been placed by 
the State of West Virginia. Hon. C. L. Brown, as the accredited 
representative of the State Bicentennial Commission, made a brief 
address in presenting the monolith and Mrs. E. C. Smith, a com- 
missioner of the school board, accepted the monolith on behalf of 
the school board, as a citizen of Ravenswood and owner of a small 
part of the survey on which Ravenswood is built and as a de- 
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scendant of a soldier who fought with Washington at Valley 
Forge. 

After the conclusion of the program here the visitors were 
received in the parlors of the M. E. Church, South, which were 
attractively decorated in fall foliage and flowers by the Ravens- 
wood Chapter, D. A. R., where a refreshing tea was served. 


At Pomeroy on October 30th, the party representing 
Washington and his associates had a somewhat amusing 
experience. The boat in which two of them rowed out 
toward a passing vessel was caught in the waves and 
upset in three feet of water. They scrambled to the bank 
at Pomeroy and scampered about for a change of cloth- 
ing. A great crowd of people, apparently the entire 
population of Pomeroy came out to welcome the voy- 
agers. Music was furnished by the high school band 
and a brief address was delivered by the mayor of the 
city. Here they rested until the following day which 
was the last scheduled in their voyage. 

Pomeroy is located three or four miles down the 
river below the point at which Washington and Captain 
Crawford disembarked from their boat on the return 
voyage on November 5th and walked for about eight 
miles on the Virginia side up the river and past the pres- 
ent site of Racine. The statement is not very clear in 
the Journal of Washington, but after all considerations 
pro and con, the conclusion has been reached that this 
journey by Washington and Crawford was on the south 
side of the river and commenced very close to the pres- 
ent site of New Haven, West Virginia, and extended 
eight miles up the river. Here they again boarded the 
boat and continued their return voyage in 1770. 

Point Pleasant, West Virginia, has to its credit a 
wealth of pioneer history, much of it antedating the 
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Revolution. From the voyage down the Ohio by 
Celoron, when he deposited the famous leaden plate at 
the mouth of the Great Kanawha on August 18, 1749, 
to the defeat of Cornstalk and his warriors October 10, 
1774 and the part of Western Virginia in the Revolu- 
tion, this site witnessed an interesting march of events 
on the Ohio River. The region is rich in legend and 
story, with an abundance of authentic history from 
which to draw materials for colorful pageantry. These 
were sources, freely used in preparation for the reénact- 
ment of George Washington’s expedition to the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha in 1770. 


The State Gazette, of Point Pleasant, West Vir- 
ginia, November 3, 1932, publishes the program of the 
reception of the party reénacting the river pageant. We 
reproduce the introductory description: 


Arriving here shortly after two o’clock Monday afternoon, 
October 31st, a canoe bearing two Indian guides, a boat bearing 
General George Washington and party, the final scenes of his 
visit to the site of this city were reénacted. The journey was 
begun at East Liverpool ten days ago and was carried out in 
every detail as nearly as possible like the original journey of the 
young military chieftain and planter who was shortly to lead the 
tattered forces of Revolution in a successful war against the Brit- 
ish Empire, then the greatest on earth. The canoe, the boat and 
the costumes were replicas of those used by Washington and his 
party 162 years ago, when they landed here October 31, 1770. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies here, Washington and his 
party and many local folks went to the Shadle farm where a 
marker was unveiled to mark lands Washington surveyed and 
claimed on his memorable trip. 

The ordinary adjectives are hardly sufficient to do the 
Pageant justice, It was beautiful, gorgeous, fascinating and in- 
spirational. The thousands who had gathered in Tu-Endie-Wei 
park to witness the scene stood motionless for two long hours, 
except unconsciously to crowd a little closer, as the pomp and 
pageantry of the long ago were unfolded. The tribal dance, the 
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Battle of Point Pleasant, October 10, 1774, the murder of Corn- 
stalk, Elinipsico and Red Hawk, November 10, 1777, the Wilder- 
ness Dance, all were presented in such a way'as to leave a lasting 
impression on all who beheld the Pageant. 

Mrs. Holly Simmons and Miss Edith Jordan who wrote and 
directed the Pageant, deserve unstinted praise, not only for the 
high literary merit of their production, but for the faultless man- 
ner in which it was directed. The costuming of the characters 
was perfect in every detail. 

The city itself put on gay airs, bunting and flags being pro- 
fusely used throughout the business district. All places of busi- 
ness, the schools and offices were closed. Hundreds of visitors 
from outside the city were present. 


The West Virginia Register of Point Pleasant, West 
Virginia, of the same date, summarizes the celebration 
as follows: 


Point Pleasant, W. Va., Oct. 31.—A colorful pageant of 
Indian braves, squaws, bordermen and colonial dames and gentle- 
men at Tu-Endie-Wei park here today marked the end of a ten- 
day voyage down the Ohio River, commemorating the trip of 
George Washington in 1770. 

A large crowd greeted ‘““General Washington,” his seven aides 
and two Indian braves as they landed after their journey that 
began October 21st at East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The two-hour pageant recalled that October day one hundred 
and sixty-two years ago when Washington landed at the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Kanawha to claim land granted him for 
his services in the French and Indian War. The one hundred and 
fifty characters also reénacted the Battle of Point Pleasant, mark- 
ing the defeat of Cornstalk and his warriors just at the outbreak 
of the Revolution. 

After the pageant Congressman Robert L. Hogg, of this city, 
delivered an address paying tribute to the nation’s first president. 

Concluding this city’s contribution to the Washington Bicen- 
tennial celebration, the Daughters of the American Revolution 
unveiled a marker on Mount Vernon farm at Beech Hill near here. 
The farm was part of those lands that Washington voyaged down 
the Ohio to claim. 

A colonial ball was held tonight. 


The grand ball at Point Pleasant brought to a fitting 
close the Ohio River Pageant of the Washington 
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journey of 1770. The buffalo-hunt two days later, for 
obvious reasons could not well be reproduced. It was 
not a part of the pageant plan. 

While the participants in the celebrations found en- 
joyment in their work, most of which was gratuitously 
contributed, in many instances a sigh of relief greeted 
its conclusion, mingled with profound satisfaction that, 
on the whole, it was a success beyond the most sanguine 
expectation. There were delays, necessary and unneces- 
sary, that tried the nerves of those genuinely interested 
in the project. Up until one month before the opening 
of the pageant there was doubt as to whether it would 
be undertaken. When word came that Western Penn- 
sylvania would have no part in the celebration it brought 
great disappointment. The original journey of Wash- 
ington had started from Pittsburgh and for months it 
had been thought that the pageant would start with big 
initial enthusiasm from that city. This news coming as 
it did so late in the season, made a break in the plan, 
that was difficult to overcome. 

A meeting in Columbus at which a survey was made 
of the meager resources at command for the large under- 
taking was attended by interested parties from East 
Liverpool, Steubenville and Mingo Junction. Mr. O. K. 
Reames of Zanesfield, Ohio, the successful director of 
pageants, and State Senator Earl R. Lewis were also 
present. This resulted in a revival of hope and the 
resolution to push with all possible speed the preparation 
for the pageant. 

West Virginia held forth her helping hand at every 
stage of the movement. The willingness of Mr. Reames 
to direct the pageantry inspired the hope and resolution 
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of all interested in the project, and by action little short 
of heroic the river pageant was made a triumph. This 
was accomplished while the depression hung like a pall 
on every enterprise and in the midst of a presidential 
campaign that, in an unusual degree, held the thought 
and interest of the entire country. 

Success was made possible through the voluntary, 
patriotic interest of the citizens of West Virginia and 
Ohio, especially those living in counties contiguous to 
the river front. The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution rendered heroic assistance. At the sacrifice of 
time and means and health they worked with a spirit 
that would not be denied. 

The Sons of the American Revolution made their 
helpful influence felt at many points. 

The order of the Red Men generously gave a helping 
hand and were a prominent feature of the colorful 
pageantry at many points. 

Something must be said for the young men im- 
personating George Washington and his party. At the 
beginning of the pageant down stream L. R. Webb 
represented Washington from East Liverpool to Mingo 
Junction. Here he left the party for business reasons. 
The announcement that “George Washington had de- 
serted his party” started a ripple of laughter in remote 
sections where it was not known that at the very begin- 
ning it had been understood that three persons were to 
represent Washington in different parts of the voyage. 
Most of the service was voluntary and busy men who 
were also experienced boatmen could not give half a 
month’s time to the enterprise. There was some criti- 
cism of the use of electric power in propelling the larger 
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boat between the camp sites. This was kept out of sight 
and the large sweeper oars as well as the boat faithfully 
represented, as can be seen from the illustrations, the 
flatboat of George Washington’s time. Those in charge 
are to be congratulated on the choice of boats and crew 
of pioneers and Indians. This was abundantly attested 
in their reception on the voyage. 

The weather was most fortunate for the river pag- 
eant. Washington, in 1770, faced stormy weather 
throughout the greater part of his voyage. At not a 
single point in 1932 did the weather seriously interfere 
with the river pageant. The temperature was mild and 
the rainfall came at times that did not interfere with the 
celebrations. 

With the great crowds assembled at different points 
along the river, not a single serious accident was re- 
ported. 

The pageant had an educational influence, distinct 
and pronounced. Through the schools and the press the 
story of Washington’s voyage on the river was widely 
circulated and read, and its relation to previous and sub- 
sequent history extensively studied. 











WASHINGTON AND THE OHIO IN 1770, AS 
SEEN BY A VOYAGER IN 1932 * 





By Epmonp S. SINDLINGER 





On October 5, 1770, George Washington set out 
on his historic journey to the Ohio country. This jour- 
ney was made in the interest of the Virginia soldiers 
who had fought in the Indian wars, and had been 
promised western lands as a reward for their services. 
He arrived at Fort Pitt on October 17th. Here he ob- 
tained two boats: a large one for himself and seven com- 
panions, and a canoe for the two Indians. On October 
20th all was ready and the sturdy boatmen began their 
journey down the beautiful Ohio to the mouth of the 
great Kanawha. 

February 22, 1932, was the bicentennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of George Washington. From this 
date and continuing till Thanksgiving day of 1932 there 
was a series of celebrations all over the country in honor 
of this great American. The major and final celebra- 
tion of the States of Ohio and West Virginia was the 
reénacting of this journey down the Ohio. As Pennsyl- 





*In the preceding contribution an attempt has been made to present the 
George Washington Bicentennial River Pageant from the viewpoint of 
those who witnessed it and the various local celebrations on the Ohio and 
Virginia shores. Fortunately one of the actors in the crew of the larger 
boat, E. S. Sindlinger, representing Captain William Crawford, kept on 
the entire voyage an account of the experiences of the voyagers and the 
celebration as witnessed by him. We take great pleasure in presenting this 
in full. Ed. 
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vania did not share in this event it was impossible to 
start the journey in Pittsburgh, and for this reason it 
began two miles above East Liverpoool on October 
21, 1932. 

Characters were selected to represent the ten mem- 
bers of Washington’s party. They were not arrayed in 
brilliant uniforms, but were comfortably clothed in the 
pioneer costume of that day. The Indians were properly 
costumed and bedecked with war-bonnets of eagle 
feathers. A boat was procured for the party and a 
canoe for the Indians. One of the boys who portrayed 
an Indian character had his own canoe painted and 
striped so that it made a striking appearance. The boat, 
a twenty-eight-foot motor launch, was obtained at 
Steubenville, Ohio. It was painted, equipped with large 
sweeps, and as nearly as possible made like the craft 
used by Washington. Of course Washington did not 
use a motor launch nor were there any locks crossing 
the river in those days. Therefore, not having the cur- 
rent, other means were necessary in order to follow the 
schedule made by Washington. The men were provided 
with guns, powder-horns, tents and camping equipment. 

Every care was taken by those who planned this 
journey that the stops and camps made by Washington 
one hundred and sixty-two years ago should be made on 
the corresponding date of this trip. Every act and deed 
of the Washington party of 1770 was to be made by this 
Washington party of 1932 and would form a part of the 
program presented at their relative camps. 

Friday, October 21, 1932. The river trip began at 
2:15 p. m. two miles above East Liverpool, Ohio, as the 
ten men impersonating the characters of Washington 
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and his party left the Ohio shore in their twenty-eight- 
foot launch. Led by the Indian guides in their canoe, 
the party first landed on the West Virginia side to scout 
around and seek out a camp site. The Indians had then 
gone to the Ohio side and, by the Indian sign language, 
beckoned us to cross over, where suitable place was to 
be had on that shore. On our way over the guides met 
us and we gave them a barrel of biscuit which they 
buried on the upper end of a little island above East 
Liverpool, in order to lessen the weight of the boat. We 
went ashore and set up camp where there awaited 
several thousand people who had come out for this initial 
stop in spite of the cold winds that were blowing. After 
making our camp we cooked a meal of steak, potatoes 
and bread. Our camp activities were considerably 
hindered by several hundred school children who, in their 
excitement, pressed close about us. 

That evening we were the guests of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at a banquet in honor of 
this event. A wonderful program had been prepared 
and the speakers were noted men and women of the 
State who were much concerned with the success of this 
journey. The people of East Liverpool deserve great 
credit for the successful start to this river pageant. 

Saturday, October 22, 1932. At 9 o’clock on the 
morning of October 22nd, we left East Liverpool for 
Mingo Junction, Ohio, where we were due at 2:30 in 
the afternoon to take part in what proved to be one of 
the largest and most colorful programs of the entire 
trip. An enthusiastic greeting was sent out to us by 
the people of Wellsville, who lined the banks as we went 
by. An Indian in a canoe came out and presented us 
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with letters from organizations of the city and the 
mayor wishing us a pleasant voyage. We were greeted 
by hundreds along the shore at Empire, Toronto, New 
Cumberland and Steubenville. In going by Brown’s 
Island we scraped a sand-bar and slightly damaged the 
rear of the boat, which was repaired in the evening after 
the program. We arrived at Mingo Junction a little 
early and tied up to some barges to await the signal to 
approach. The weather was perfect, warm and bright 
and a finer day could not be had. As we approached the 
landing the Indian chiefs came down to the shore and 
invited us to come and eat broth with them. We went 
ashore and they took us to their village a short distance 
back from the river. Here we found an Indian village 
of twenty tepees erected in a semi-circle and in front of 
each was a kettle suspended by a tripod over the fire. In 
the center was a larger camp-fire for the use of the tribe. 
There were over two hundred young braves and maidens 
in this village and all were in Indian costume which 
made a very impressive sight. This required quite a bit 
of space which was roped off for the occasion. On all 
sides of this enclosure, except the path which led from 
the river, were packed some ten thousand interested 
people to witness this historic pageant. Temporary 
stands were erected to the rear and on one side to ac- 
commodate a part of this crowd. This pageant at Mingo 
Junction consisted of two parts, the first was that of 
Washington’s trip down the river and the second was 
that of his return trip. There had been much speaking 
and singing before our arrival, a part of which we could 
hear on the river through the loud speakers which were 
installed. After greetings by the Chiefs Half King, 
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Thunder Cloud and Logan, Chief Half King told his 
people of our trip down the Ohio and they wished us a 
safe return. The young braves and maidens gave the 
friendship dance and as we were about to leave a runner 
came in from the south with a message that two white 
traders had been killed in the Grape Vine village on 
Captina Creek. The Indians feared for our safety but 
Washington said we must go on. The Indians sang the 
farewell song as we returned to our boat. 

They resumed their village life and in a short time 
we came back to their village to present the second part 
of the pageant. In this second part the Indian Sorceress 
warned her people against being so friendly with the 
white man, saying that he wished only to steal their 
land. The Chiefs said her ravings were foolish, that 
the White Chief bought the land and was their friend. 
Then followed the sacred dance and the peace-pipe cere- 
mony and our party left for the West Virginia side 
where we mounted horses for the return trip to Fort 
Pitt. 

Sunday, October 23, 1932. At 10:30 a. m. we left 
Mingo Junction for Wheeling, West Virginia. The site 
as shown by Washington in his diary for this date was 
a short distance above Wheeling but we asked to con- 
tinue on to Wheeling to take part in the program they 
had prepared. The weather on this day was not so 
favorable as it rained until noon but by 2 p. m. it had 
cleared considerably. We erected a temporary shelter on 
the boat by using the tents and poles. Many people were 
gathered at Brilliant, Tiltonville, Yorkville and Martin’s 
Ferry even though the weather was bad. As we neared 
U. S. Dam No. 12, just above Wheeling, we were met 
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by a gayly decorated cruiser which acted as escort to the 
Wheeling wharf. As we left the dam, whistles in all 
directions, from boats and factories on both sides of the 
river, seemed to break loose in a contest of noise. We 
landed just below the wharf promptly at 2:30, set our 
tents and made a fire by which we again cooked a little 
food. We were then taken to the speaking platform in 
a park nearby where a short program of speeches took 
place. The enthusiasm and spirit with which we were 
received in Wheeling was a source of joy to the en- 
tire party. 

Monday, October 24, 1932. At 10:30 a. m. we left 
Wheeling, West Virginia, for Powhatan, Ohio, situated 
at the mouth of Captina Creek. We enjoyed more per- 
fect weather, bright and warm all day long. Again we 
greeted the crowds who were gathered at Bellaire, Ben- 
wood, Shadyside and McMechen. At Moundsviile we 
stopped, ate our lunch and waited for the school children 
to come, as it was just noon and we had but eight miles 
to go. We rounded the bend and arrived at Powhatan 
at 2:15 p. m., going first to the West Virginia shore 
while the Indians explored the Ohio side. By their signs 
they told us to come to that side where we could put up 
our tents. After we made our camp Washington dis- 
patched one Indian and a scout up the creek to investi- 
gate the rumor we had received at Mingo Junction of 
the killing of two white traders. They returned in the 
company of an Indian Chief and reported the death of 
only one white man who had been accidentally drowned. 
The Chief came into our camp and there followed a short 
pageant in which he and his tribe offered peace to 
Washington and his party and wished them a safe re- 
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turn. Following this were several interesting and noted 
speakers. A short time previous to our landing the 
ladies of the D. A. R. had unveiled a marker near this 
site in honor of Washington. 

The part of the Indian Chief was played by Robert 
3rown of Powhatan, who is widely known for his great 
collection of Indian pieces and relics. That evening our 
entire party visited his home and he delighted in show- 
ing us this remarkable collection. 

Tuesday, October 25, 1932. We left Powhatan at 
9:10 a. m. for Fly, Ohio. This was another beautiful 
day. Probably one of the prettiest spots on the Ohio is 
just above Clarington where those hills just seem to 
make a cradle for that river and what a scene they pre- 
sent! There was quite a crowd at Clarington and we 
tarried there a short time. When we neared Hannibal 
Mills there developed a slight defect in the universal of 
the motor and we stopped to have it repaired. While 
there they asked that we come up to the Post-Office, 
and as we walked up the one street probably fifty people 
gathered and Washington responded with a short talk. 
To me it was these small but interested groups who con- 
tributed much toward the success of the trip. Our boat 
repaired, we then crossed over to New Martinsville 
about two miles below where a large crowd waited. We 
ate our dinner in New Martinsville and stayed there for 
a few minutes as it was a good crowd. Next, at Paden 
City, West Virginia, we were treated to a most striking 
reception. As we neared the landing where six people 
were waiting, we pulled in close and just as we were 
about to leave there came from seemingly nowhere about 
300 school children with a large picture of Washington 
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and the American flag. We landed and this time I am 
sure it was we who paid tribute to this fine patriotic 
group. We landed at Fly at 2:45 p.m. A great crowd 
had gathered, having come chiefly in machines and ’buses 
which were parked 100 strong near at hand. We set 
our tents, started a camp-fire and stayed by our camp 
while we enjoyed a program of speeches and songs by 
the school children who were there in a great number. 
After the program we scouted around, went over to 
Sistersville and then came back to our camp to end the 
day’s activities. 

Wednesday, October 26, 1932. We left Sistersville 
at 9:15 a. m. for Marietta, Ohio. This was our longest 
hop of the trip, about thirty-four miles. About five 
miles below we stopped at New Matamoras where some 
five hundred people had gathered. The American Legion 
of that place were on hand and greeted us with a gun 
salute as we rowed in to the landing. A few speeches, 
and here ended another of those enthusiastic receptions. 
Small crowds were on hand at Ben’s Run, U. S. Dam 
No. 16 and at various other places along the way. We 
arrived at St. Mary’s at noon and as we were a little 
ahead of schedule we stopped and ate our dinner. About 
two thousand people were gathered here and they surely 
gave us a royal welcome. The Marietta pageant was to 
be presented at U. S. Lock No. 17, about five miles above 
Marietta. We arrived there at 2 p. m. and when we 
were given the signal we approached and landed at the 
upper end of the wall. The Indian Chiefs led us to 
their village and pointed out a site where we could make 
camp. Temporary stands were erected in a V shape and 
the stage was set at the open end of the V. I say stage 
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because such it really was; they had tables, chairs, cur- 
tains (which were used as screens), and pine branches 
scattered about. The program comprised seven differ- 
ent scenes representing the period 1758-1788 in the life 
of Washington. The parts were taken by over 200 per- 
sons who, in their costly Indian, pioneer and colonial 
costumes, made up one of the most elaborate and color- 
ful pageants of the entire journey. Some of these people 
were sixty and seventy years of age, and how they did 
show up in those flashy costumes! The closing number 
of this program was a parade of all characters, led by 
our party, down by the stands and back which certainly 
made an impressive sight. Just as the program closed 
an awful storm came up and the four of us who took the 
boat to Marietta were drenched. That five miles to 
Marietta was rough, wet and windy and we had to 
pump water all the way, but I was glad to be one of the 
four as it helped us to appreciate the good fortune ex- 
perienced through the rest of the trip. 

Thursday, October 27, 1932. We left Marietta at 
11 a. m. for Parkersburg, West Virginia, a distance of 
only fourteen miles. This jaunt was uneventful except 
for a rough and windy ride. The weather threatened 
all day but it did not rain until 2 p. m. as we neared 
Parkersburg. We stopped at Belpre just opposite Park- 
ersburg for lunch. Just as we started over to Parkers- 
burg it rained, but it cleared quickly; the sun came out 
and we had another fine day for the program. We landed 
below the wharf and were greeted by the Indian Chiefs 
whose village was erected on the bank. After greetings 
and dances by the Indians, our part was mainly to stand 
by and enjoy the program which was made up of vari- 
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ous important events in the life of Washington. A high 
platform which was nicely decorated, and a loud-speak- 
ing system brought every act within sight and hearing 
of the great crowd which had gathered for this event. 
Following the introduction of all characters from the 
platform we were transferred to the city park where 
ground was broken for the erection of a marker in honor 
of George Washington. I might say that this marker 
was a stone taken from Washington Bottom, a tract of 
land which had been owned by Washington, just south 
of Parkersburg. 

There were no dull moments in Parkersburg, as it 
was their chief aim to see that our stay there was a 
pleasant one. Not just that day but on to the next and 
until we were out of their reach they made it truly 
pleasant. 

Friday, October 28, 1932. We left Parkersburg at 
8 a. m. for Long Bottom but there were a few stops to 
be made enroute, hence the early start. At 8:30 a. m. 
we landed on the Ohio side just opposite Blennerhasset 
Island where Mrs. Hannah of Parkersburg had invited 
us to stop and have breakfast. She owns a summer 
cottage at that point and had gone there at 6:30 in 
the morning, with her help, to prepare our breakfast. 
That certainly was a treat and much did we appreciate 
the trouble she went to for our party. We then left 
for Hockingport where we arrived at 11:15 and were 
met by quite a crowd who had come from the surround- 
ing country. Several noted speakers made up a short 
program at this point and the patriotic spirit displayed, 
left nothing to be desired. We were then invited to the 
home of Mrs. Humphrey, who had prepared a lunch for 
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us, before continuing on to Long Bottom. We arrived 
at Long Bottom at 2 p.m. A short distance up stream 
we were met by the Indians who came out in their canoes 
to escort us to the landing, which had been prepared, 
leading to a space roped off for our camp. There fol- 
lowed a short pageant between the Indians and our 
party, which ended with the friendship dance and the 
smoking of the peace pipe by the Chiefs and Wash- 
ington. About fifty yards back from our camp there 
was a high cliff of rock upon which was printed in bold 
yellow letters “Washington and Kiashuta Camp Sites.” 
This will be seen there for many years to come. Imme- 
diately in front of this cliff were assembled the speakers 
and a band who presented a very interesting program. 
Here also the members of the D. A. R. unveiled a marker 
in honor of Washington’s visit to the Ohio country. 
Following the program at this point we went about ten 
miles further down the river to Ravenswood, where we 
were quartered for the night. 

Saturday, October 29, 1932. We did not have to 
travel any on this day as our schedule for Saturday and 
Sunday had been changed a little to permit us to take 
part in the programs prepared by Ravenswood and 
Pomeroy. As we had come to Ravenswood the evening 
before, we spent the morning walking about the town 
and dressed in civilian clothes for a change. At 1:30 
p. m. we took our boat and went a short distance up 
the river then turned and came back to the landing 
where the people of Ravenswood were gathered for the 
program. We landed and set up our camp after which 
a few in Indian costume came and extended a welcome. 
Following our camp activities we formed a parade, led 
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by the band, and marched through the town to the Grace 
Episcopal Church where an elaborate program had been 
prepared. This was the first of the programs to be held 
in a church and the speaking and songs made a very 
effective service. This program was concluded by un- 
veiling a tablet on the church lawn by the Ravenswood 
Chapter of the D. A. R. We then marched to the high 
school where another marker was unveiled by the State 
in honor of this great American. 

Since circumstances necessitated our being in Ravens- 
wood two nights we were made to feel that we were 
well acquainted with the town and the people. We left 
certain that we would remember their town for years 
to come. 

Sunday, October 30, 1932. We left Ravenswood at 
9 a.m. for Pomeroy, Ohio. The weather was fine, clear 
and crisp and those bends in the river presented more 
beauty. There were many people to meet us at U. S. 
Dams Nos. 22, 23 and 24 and also at Antiquity and 
Racine. About two miles above Pomeroy we stopped 
for a few minutes on the West Virginia side as we were 
ahead of schedule. While there a boat went by and two 
of the boys started out to take the rollers in the canoe. 
They only started, however, because they turned it over 
in three feet of water to take a good soaking and also 
bring about our first mishap of the trip. Immediately 
upon landing at Pomeroy the two Indians went to 
change clothes. Although there was no scheduled pro- 
gram at Pomeroy it seemed that the entire town was 
there on the bank. An Indian Chief came down to meet 
us then we proceeded up the landing where the mayor 
of the city made a short talk and some lively music was 
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presented by the High School Band. After dinner we 
were taken to Point Pleasant by machine to watch the 
rehearsal and mark out a landing-place to be used on 
the morrow. This was the first automobile ride we had 
enjoyed during the trip and we certainly appreciated the 
kindness of these gentlemen, namely, Mr. Compton and 
Mr. Reed. 

Monday, October 31, 1932. We left Pomeroy at 
10:45 in the morning for Point Pleasant, West Virginia, 
a distance of fifteen miles. The day was very warm 
and bright but clouded up some as we neared the point. 
This last hop was somewhat quiet as there were no river 
towns between these two places. We arrived at U. S. 
Dam No. 25 at 12 noon and as we had only four miles 
to go we waited there until 1 o’clock. We went down 
along the Ohio side and then pulled over in front of the 
point and landed at 2 p.m. We unloaded our camping 
equipment and went up to Tu-Endie-Wei park where 
several thousand waited to witness this final celebration. 
Temporary stands were erected and facing the log 
house which was very nicely decorated for the event. 
In between was a large space marked off for the pro- 
gram and at the south side of this space we made our 
camp. In front of the log house was the speakers’ stand 
and on one side was erected a stockade used as a screen 
for the characters of the pageant. The Indians came 
out from their tepee village, talked with our Indian 
guides, then received Washington in their camp. They 
presented a number of dances and offered peace cere- 
monies. We then went to our tents and watched the 
rest of the program, which consisted of “The Battle of 
Point Pleasant,” “Death of Chiefs Cornstalk and Red 
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Hawk,” “The Arrival of Daniel Boone and Ann 
Bailey,” and other events which were of particular in- 
terest to the people of that locality. Then followed some 
fine speakers, our introduction from the platform and 
the program transferred to the Shadle farm (Mount 
Vernon on Kanawha) where the Daughters of the 
American Revolution unveiled a state marker to of- 
ficially close this Washington Bicentennial River Pag- 
eant. Just as the program ended at the point it com- 
menced to rain and as we had to take our tents and 
camping equipment to the boat we were unable to go to 
the Shadle farm, much to our regret, as we understand 
it is a beautiful place. As this was Hallowe’en we had 
a great evening, and the spirit of these Point Pleasant 
people provided a fitting close for this remarkable and 
historic journey. On the morning of November Ist, the 
boys prepared to leave for their homes up the river. I 
stayed with Mr. Loy and helped him back up the river 
with the boat, as it was necessary that he have help in 
locking through the dams and taking care of the canoe. 
The three and one-half days required for our return 
trip is another very interesting story to me. We stopped 
at new places and met many more people. One of these 
stops, our first one, was a little place named Apple 
Grove, Ohio, where we stayed with some people that I 
had heard of back home. They certainly made us feel 
at home and the welcome given us would equal any of 
the others through the entire trip. 

As for myself, upon landing at home at Brilliant, 
Ohio, there ended one of the most thrilling yet educa- 
tional and pleasant trips I had ever been privileged to 
make. The hospitality accorded us everywhere, the 
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friendships and the experience gained, will long be re- 
membered. 


In closing this narrative it is fitting that we voice 
our appreciation of those who are responsible in the 
states of Ohio and West Virginia for making this trip 
possible, for those sincere and patriotic persons who fol- 
lowed the trip from point to point and served its every 
need and also to those countless persons who served on 
committees in their respective towns for the success of 
their program. 


Name Address Representing 

3. eer Steubenville, Ohio 

Roy W. Lewis...... St. Clairsville, Oho! George Washington 

DeMar Erskine...... Steubenville, Ohio | 

L. (. BROT, cs coca Steubenville, Ohio.. Dr. James Craik 

E. S. Sindlinger..... Brilliant, Ohio. ..... Capt. William 
Crawford 

Frank Claig...... ... Mingo Junction, O. 

George McClister.... Mingo Junction, 0} Joseph Nicholson 

ere Mingo Junction, O. 

Hiram Eathorn...... Mingo Junction, O. 17: . 

DeMar Erskine...... onan aha Ohio } William Harrison 

2 ore Mingo Junction, O. 

George McClister.... Mingo aera o} manent Tam 

Victor Pekruhn...... Steubenville, Ohio.. Charles Morgan 

i a? ee Steubenville, Ohio.. Daniel Reardon 

Thomas Kincaid..... Steubenville, Ohio.. Indian called The 
Pheasant 

Mont Part. sccscs ... Mingo Junction, O. Unnamed Indian 
Warrior 


NOTE: L. R. Webb impersonated Washington from East Liverpool 
to Mingo Junction. Roy Lewis, Esquire, took this part at Wheeling and 
Powhatan Point. DeMar Erskine took the part from Sistersville to Point 
Pleasant. George McClister took the place of Frank Claig from Wheeling 
through the remainder of the voyage. Frank Claig represented Nicholson 
from East Liverpool to Wheeling. Hiram Eathorn took the part of William 
Harrison from Fly to Point Pleasant. DeMar Erskine took the part of 
Harrison from East Liverpool to Fly. Frank Claig represented Joseph 
Nicholson from East Liverpool to Mingo Junction. McClister and Abels 
changed characters on leaving Mingo Junction. 








THE CHARCOAL IRON INDUSTRY OF THE 
HANGING ROCK IRON DISTRICT—ITS IN- 
FLUENCE ON THE EARLY DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE OHIO VALLEY 





By WIcsBuR StTouT 





INTRODUCTION 


The Hanging Rock Iron District, as defined by the 
iron masters, embraced the furnaces and furnace lands 
and also the adjacent properties over which iron ores, 
limestones, and charcoal were gathered. It included 
parts of Carter, Boyd and Greenup Counties, Kentucky, 
and parts of Lawrence, Scioto, Gallia, Jackson, Vinton 
and Hocking Counties, Ohio. 

The district has an elliptical shape, a length of more 
than 100 miles, a maximum width of 28 miles, and a 
trend of 18 degrees east of north, which is close to that 
of the strike of the rock strata. The area grew by ex- 
pansion along the outcrop of the ore beds as the lines of 
transportation were pushed farther and farther out 
from the original means, the Ohio River. Within this 
field all the raw materials necessary for the smelting of 
charcoal iron were provided by nature in abundant 
quantity. 

The area south of the Ohio River was roughly 510 
square miles and that north of this stream 1,290 square 
miles. The district, in 1875, included 69 charcoal 
furnaces and 16 coal or coke furnaces, the latter repre- 
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Map of the Charcoal Furnaces of the Hanging Rock Iron Region. 
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senting a progressive step in the iron industry. Iron 
smelting in the area was inaugurated by the building of 
Argillite furnace on the Kentucky side of the river and 
by that of Union on the Ohio side. The former was 
erected in Greenup County, in 1818, by Richard Deering 
and Trimble Brothers and had a capacity of one ton per 
day. North of the Ohio River in the Hanging Rock 
District, the pioneer furnace was Union, built a few 
miles north of Hanging Rock in 1826 by James Rodgers 
and Company. These furnaces were successful, supply- 
ing a needed want for iron in the Ohio Valley. Their 
prosperity led to the building of others until after the 
Civil War. 

On the Ohio side the last charcoal furnace to be 
placed in blast was Grant which was located on the river 
bank at Ironton and which began operations in 1869. 
South of the river such construction was brought to a 
close when Iron Hills or Charlotte furnace was erected 
in 1873 at Riverton, Kentucky. 


Distribution, Names, Locations, Etc. 


The distribution of these furnaces was as follows: 


State County Furnaces Furnaces 
Kentucky Charcoal Coal or Coke 
GORERED 2.00 cs ccevesss 16 
BG. cascdocsecsaees 4 
CO cncnccecescenes 4 2 
BO . cccvccocevess 24 2 
Ohio 
LOUD oicceweevese 16 4 
END. cccnvavesececs 9 
DE cvicutiuenennes I 
DEED o ccsuccvaseeces II 10 


ee 6 
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State County Furnaces Furnaces 
Ohio Charcoal (Coal or Coke 
CTT TCT ere 2 
TE nawedentasats 45 14 
POD. vsaancnewancens 69 16 


The names, locations, dates of erection, capacities, 
and names of builders of the furnaces in the Hanging 
Rock District to 1876 are listed below: 


Charcoal Furnaces 


Name When Daily 
of County State Built Ca- Builders 
Furnace pacity in 
tons 
Amanda Boyd Ky. 1829 5 Lindsey Poague 


and others 
Argillite Greenup Ky. 1818 1 Richard Deering & 

Trimble Bros. 
Bellefonte Greenup Ky. 1826 14 A. Paull, Geo. 

Poague & others 


Bloom Scioto Ohio 1832 15 John Benner and 
others 
Boone Carter Ky. 1856 12 Sebastian Eifort 


and others 
Buckeye Jackson Ohio 1851 12 C. Newkirk and 


others 
Buckhorn Lawrence Ohio 1833 15 James and Findley 
Buena Vista Boyd Ky. 1848 15 Wm. Foster and 
others 
Buffalo Greenup Ky. 1851 15 L. Hollister, Ross 
and Co. 
Cambria Jackson Ohio 1854 12 D. Lewis and Co. 
Caroline Greenup Ky. 1833 3 Henry Blake & Co. 
Center Lawrence Ohio 1836 16 Wm. Carpenter 
and others 
Cincinnati Vinton Ohio 1853 13 McClanberg and 
others 
Clinton Boyd Ky. 1830 2 Poague Brothers 
Clinton Scioto Ohi 1832 11 McCullum & others 


Eagle Vinton Ohio 1852 A. Bentley & others 


— 
uw 
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Name 
of 
Furnace 


Empire 
Enterprise 
Etna 
Franklin 
Gallia 
Globe 
Grant 
Hamden 


Harrison 


Hecla 
Hope 


Hopewell 
Howard 


Hunnewell 
Iron Hills 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Junior 
Kenton 


Lagrange 
Latrobe 


Laurel 
Lawrence 


Charcoal 
County State 
Scioto Ohio 
Greenup Ky. 
Lawrence Ohio 
Scioto Ohio 
Gallia Ohio 
Greenup Ky. 
Lawrence Ohio 
Vinton Ohio 
Scioto Ohio 
Lawrence Ohio 
Vinton Ohio 
Greenup Ky. 
Scioto Ohi 
Greenup Ky. 
Carter Ky. 
Jackson Ohio 
Jackson Ohio 
Scioto Ohio 
Greenup Ky. 
Lawrence Ohio 
Jackson Ohio 
Greenup Ky. 
Lawrence Ohio 


Furnaces 
When Daily 
Built Ca- 
pacity in 
tons 
1846 7 
1832 3 
1832 16 
1827 7 
1847 15 
1833 3 
1869 16 
1854 16 
1853 12 
1833 10 
1854 14 
1832 
1853 15 
1844 16 
1873 
1838 12 
1854 14 
1832 7 
1856 13 
1836 7 
1854 12 
1848 12 
1834 15 
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Builders 


Glidden Brothers 

Clingman & others 

James Rodgers and 
others 

Daniel Young and 
others 

John Campbell and 
others 

George Darlington 
and others 

W. D. Kelley and 
Sons 

L. C. Damarin and 
others 

Eifort, Spellman 
and Co. 

Hamilton & McCoy 

Col. Putnam and 
others 


John Campbell and 
others 

Campbell, Peters, 
Culbertson Co. 

Iron Hills Furnace 
& Mining Co. 

Hurd, Young and 
others 

Jefferson Furnace 
Co. 

Young Brothers 
and others 

John Warring and 
others 

Hurd, Gould & Co. 

McGhee, Austin 
and others 

Wurts Brothers 

J. Riggs and Co. 
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Charcoal Furnaces 


Name When Daily 
of County State Built Ca- Builders 
Furnace pacity in 
tons 
Limestone Jackson Ohio 1855 12 Evans, Walter- 
house & others 
Lincoln Jackson Ohio 1853 12 S. Baird and others 
Logan Hocking Ohio 1853 15 Dumm Brothers 
Madison Jackson Ohio 1854 14 Campbell, Terry 
and others 
Monitor Lawrence Ohio 1868 13 John Peters and 
others 
Monroe Jackson Ohio 1856 20 Campbell, Bolles 
and others 
Mt. Savage Carter Ky. 1848 14 Biggs and others 


Mt. Vernon Lawrence Ohio 1833 16 Hamilton, Camp- 
bell and Ellison 


New Hamp- 
shire Greenup Ky. 1848 15 Seaton and Boyd 

Brothers 

Oak Ridge Lawrence Ohio 1856 15 Mather and 
Mitchell 

Oakland 30yd Ky. 1834 7 Kouns Brothers 

Ohio Scioto Ohio 1845 15 Sinton and Means 

Olive Lawrence Ohio 1846 16 Campbell and 


Peters 
Pactolus Greenup Ky. 1824 3 McMurty & Ward 
Pennsylvania Greenup y. 1848 12 Wurts Brothers 
Pine Grove Lawrence Ohio 1828 16 Hamilton & Ellison 


Pioneer Scioto Ohio 1856 12 Colvin, Tracy and 
others 

Raccoon Greenup Ky. 1833 12 Trimble, Woodrow 
and others 

Sandy Greenup Ky. 1847 Young, Gilruth 
and others 

Scioto Scioto Ohio 1828 12 Salters and others 

Star Boyd Ky. 1847 McCullough and 
Lampton 

Steam Greenup Ky. 1824 1 Shreeves Brothers 

Union Lawrence Ohio 1826 1 James Rodgers 
and Co. 


Union Hocking Ohio 1854 14 McManigal Bros. 
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Name 
of 
Furnace 


Vesuvius 
Vinton 
Washington 


Young 
America 


Zaleski 


Alice 
Ashland 


Belfont 


Blanche 
Fulton 


Globe 
Huron 
Ironton 
Milton 


Norton 


Ophir 
Orange 
Star 
Tropic 


Wellston 
Twins 


Charcoal Furnaces 
When Daily 


County State Built Ca- Builders 
pacity in 
tons 
Lawrence Ohio 1833 10 Hurd, Gould and 
others 
Vinton Ohio 1853 20 Clarke, Culbertson 


and others 
Lawrence Ohio 1853 17 Campbell, Peters 
and others 


Jackson Ohio 1856 12 Powell, Oakes and 
Co. 

Vinton Ohio 1858 15 Zaleski Furnace 
Co. 


Coal or Coke Furnaces 
Lawrence Ohio 1875 60 Etna Iron Works 
Boyd Ky. 1869 40 Lexington and Big 
Sandy R. R. Co. 
Lawrence Ohio 1867 45  Belfont Iron 


Works 
Lawrence Ohio 1875 60 Etna Iron Works 
Jackson Ohio 1865 12 Lewis Davis and 
others 
Jackson Ohio 1872 20 Watts, Hoop & Co. 
Jackson Ohio 1874 12 Huron Iron Co. 
Lawrence Ohio 1875 40 Iron and Steel Co. 
Jackson Ohio 1873 20 Milton Furnace 
and Coal Co. 
Boyd Ky. 1873 45 Norton Iron 
Works 
Jackson Ohio 1874 12 Bundy and others 
Jackson Ohio 1864 16 Watson and others 
Jackson Ohio 1866 17 Brown and others 
Jackson Ohio 1873 17 Tropic Furnace 
Co. 


Jackson Ohio 1875 15 Wellston Coal and 
Iron Co. 














PERIODS OF FURNACE BUILDING 


Furnace building went somewhat by spurts. The 
first active period was for the three years, 1832-1834, 
when 15 stacks were placed in operation. This was fol- 
lowed by eleven years, 1835-1845, of quietness, only five 
firms entering the field. Industrial activity again was 
sufficient during 1846-1848 to cause ten furnaces to be 
erected, mainly in Kentucky. Owing to the projection 
of railroads into undeveloped areas in Ohio, the most 
energetic period of furnace building was the four years, 
1853-1856, when 21 stacks were added. The total 
reached in 1856 in the Hanging Rock Iron District 
was 65. 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


The outstanding furnace of the charcoal group was 
Hecla. Its fame, however, was due not so much to the 
superiority of the furnace as to its great iron master, 
John Campbell. Vesuvius furnace gained prominence 
among the iron-workers, because there in 1836 was in- 
troduced the use of hot blast instead of cold air for the 
smelting operation. Under the management of Robert 
Hamilton, in 1844, Pine Grove was the first furnace to 
suspend operations on Sunday. The results were so 
satisfactory that other furnaces followed the practice. 
Monroe, through its size and rich limestone ore, was 
noted for its capacity, making as much as 20 tons per 
day. Keystone, due to its location, to the general clean- 
liness of the ground, and to its schools, churches, and 

(79) 
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Hecla, the most noted of the charcoal furnaces of the Hanging Rock Iron 
District. Photo from the F. D. Leete collection, taken about 1870. 

















Monroe, the largest charcoal furnace of southern Ohio. Made fifteen tons 
iron per day. Photo from the IF’. D. Leete collection, taken about 1870. 
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residences, was the model furnace of the district. Jef- 
ferson is outstanding not only for a long and successful 
campaign, but because it was the last charcoal furnace 
in Ohio to yield to the competition of the coke furnaces. 
It was placed in blast in 1854 and suspended operations 
in January, 1917. In fact, most of these old charcoal 
furnaces were interesting for some phase, quality or 
originality such as ore supply, furnace location or equip- 
ment, operating conditions, personnel of management or 
labor, social life, marketing conditions, quality of 
iron, etc. 
DEVELOPMENT OF AREA 

The charcoal furnaces caused a rapid, early develop- 
ment of the region which as previously stated occupied 
an area of approximately 1,800 square miles. The en- 
tire 69 charcoal stacks were built in a span of 56 years, 
1818-1873, inclusively. The addition was thus over one 
furnace per year. During the main period of furnace 
building, 1832-1856, this rate was more than doubled, 
for 55 furnaces were erected in 25 years. On account 
of such development, both capital and labor were at- 
tracted to the area. Many of the managers, foundry- 
men, and colliers came from the iron districts of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, or New Jersey and a few from even 
England or Germany. This was also true of the trades- 
men. Through these men and their influence much out- 
side capital was brought into the district and, what was 
of most importance, it was put to work either in the 
iron industry directly, or in trade, transportation, or 
agriculture. The labor, in like manner, was gathered 
from a wide field. Many of the furnace hands had 
migrated westward with the industry from the iron 

Vol. XLII—6 
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regions east of the Appalachian Mountains. Small num- 
bers of raw immigrants especially those of Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, English and German descent were attracted to 
the area on account of the labor opportunities. They 
found work mainly in the ore mines and around the 
charcoal pits. The wood choppers, as would be expected, 
were gathered largely from adjacent areas of the 
forested Alleghany Plateau. They were at home in the 
woods and were skilled axmen. The teamsters were 
recruited mainly from either the farms or the sawmills 
of the adjacent areas. Colored labor did not appear at 
the furnaces until after the Civil War and then only in 
small numbers and at only a few places. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PEOPLE 


Through the influence of the furnaces the people 
were well distributed over the entire area instead of be- 
ing concentrated at a few places. However, through 
better shipping facilities, more furnaces were erected 
within reach of the Ohio River than were built farther 
inland. In general, the furnaces were rather uniformly 
spaced from three to five miles apart along the outcrops 
of the Ferriferous and the Mercer ores. The area 
covered was over 100 miles in length and from 10 to 25 
miles in width. The distribution of the furnaces in the 
Hanging Rock District is shown in Map 1. The re- 
quirements for the early furnaces or those erected be- 
fore 1840 were ordinarily placed at 100 men and 50 
yokes of oxen. Those for the larger furnaces built later 
were considerably more, running even as high as 200 
laborers and 100 teams. Each furnace thus constituted 
a small settlement or village in itself. 
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DIVERSITY OF LABOR 


The charcoal furnaces provided a diversity of labor, 
as many tasks were required for the production of iron. 
The chief duties were erection and repair of the furnace, 
chopping and charring the wood, mining ore and lime- 
stone, hauling stock to the furnace, smelting the ores, 
hauling the iron to the market or to the place of ship- 
ment, dispensation of food for man and beast through 
the company store, and general management of the en- 
tite operation. 


BUILDING OF THE FURNACE 


With few exceptions the outer wall of the stack and 
the retaining wall for the stack yard were built of sand- 
stone from some convenient ledge nearby. The stone 
was quarried, blocked out in the rough, and hauled to 
the furnace site where the pieces were then dressed to 
the desired shape by the stonecutter and laid in the wall 
by the builder: The stone for the inner lining was 
selected with more care as the desired material was a 
fine grained, rather dense, clay-bonded sandstone with 
good refractory qualities. Usually this was obtained 
at no great distance as favored quarries were located at 
Junior, Hecla, Howard, Jefferson, and Richland fur- 
naces. The stone for the lining was carefully dressed, 
because it was required to fit the circular battered wall 
of the furnace. The masonry was laid in a mortar com- 
posed of sand and plastic clay. The cast-house, engine- 
house, head-house, and stock sheds were constructed of 
wood obtained from the furnace grounds. The frame 
was usually poles or hewn beams and the siding and 
sheeting just rough sawed lumber. The chief roofing 
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Jefferson, the last charcoal furnace in Ohio. Ceased operation January, 1917. 
Photo by W. Stout, taken in 1915. 

















Jefferson Furnace Stock Bank. Showing ore kiln being built, another ore 
kiln on fire, and piles of charcoal and iron ore. Photo by W. Stout, 
taken in 1915. 
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material was oak shingles riven by hand. Thus, with 
the exception of some machinery and equipment such as 
engines, pumps, boilers, and rings for the stoves, these 
old charcoal furnaces were constructed of materials 


gathered nearby and were erected by men from the 
district. 
CAPACITY OF FURNACES 


The well equipped hot-blast charcoal furnace made 
approximately 3,000 tons of iron per year. The con- 
sumption of fuel was, on the average, 3.79 cords of wood 
or 137 bushels of charcoal per ton of pig iron. The 
yearly requirement in terms of wood was thus 11,370 
cords. With the cold-blast charcoal furnace the annual 
tonnage was not far from 2,000 tons. Under these con- 
ditions of smelting, the fuel necessary was considerably 
greater, as 5.84 cords of wood or 215 bushels of char- 
coal were necessary to make one ton of iron. Such a 
cold-blast furnace used 11,680 cords of wood per year. 
Thus, the mean requirement of the furnaces of the area 
was not far from 11,500 cords per annum. 


CHOPPING OF THE WOOD 

Only the most skilled axman could cut and then 
rank three cords of wood per day. With the average 
workman two cords were considered a fair day’s work. 
The cutting of wood usually extended from the middle 
of October to the middle of April or for a period of 
about six months. Deducting holidays, stormy days, 
etc., the average working time would not exceed 20 days 
per month or 120 days per season. On this basis 48 
men were required to produce the 11,500 cords of wood 
necessary for the blast of the furnace. 
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Virgin timber produced approximately 40 cords of 
wood per acre and average second-growth not far from 
20 cords. Hence, with a furnace in full operation, the 
area of timber land worked over each year would vary 
from 200 to 600 acres. The acreage generally considered 
sufficient by the furnace manager was between 300 and 
350 acres. As the period for renewal of timber for wood 
was 20 to 30 years, the furnace tracts necessarily ranged 
from 6,000 to 10,000 acres. Wood chopping thus placed 
a group of men with each operating furnace, distributed 
them over the timbered areas, and kept them moving 
somewhat from year to year. 


CHARCOAL MAKING 


Charcoal making, one of the particular and im- 
portant operations in connection with iron production, 
was carried on by men, known as colliers, who were 
trained in the work and followed it from year to year. 
During the process of firing the pits of wood, careful 
attention had to be given day and night in order to con- 
trol the activity of the fires and prevent loss either 
through the complete consumption of the wood to ashes 
or through only partial charring producing brands. The 
colliers were a hardy lot, enduring much from the heat 
and dust of the pits and from the adversities of the 
elements. 

A hearth upon which to burn the charcoal was made 
by leveling off a circular area 40 to 50 feet in diameter. 
The location chosen was generally in the valley along a 
stream where water was available for quenching the 
freshly drawn charcoal. To this hearth the wood was 
hauled on sleds by oxen. The small wood known as lap- 
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wood was placed by the haulers in a ring around the 
edge of the hearth, except for a roadway across the 
center. The heavier or coarser wood was then set on 
end against this rick of lap-wood until all the interior 
space except the roadway was filled. A pit of average 
size contained from 35 to 45 cords of wood. The next 
step was the setting of the wood to form the pit which 
in its final shape was a mound-shaped mass 35 to 40 feet 





Charcoal Pit—Set ready for covering preparatory to firing. Photo taken 
by W. Stout. 


in diameter and 10 to 12 feet high. This required first 
the building of a chimney in the center by cribbing wood 
and filling the opening with chips and other kindling for 
starting the fire. Against this as a base wood was set 
on end, leaning inward at a slight angle, and packed as 
closely as possible. A second tier was placed on the first 
and the top rounded over with lap-wood. The entire 
mound of wood was then covered with leaves and this 
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in turn with a few inches of earth or charcoal dust, well 
compacted to prevent circulation of air and erosion by 
rains. The charring process was commenced by start- 
ing a fire in the opening in the center of the pit. After 
the kindling was well ignited the cavity was filled with 
wood and brands and then covered with leaves and dirt, 
the same as the rest of the covering of the pit. Suf- 
ficient air was admitted through small vent-holes to 
cause only a charring of the wood with the loss of the 
volatile components. The rate of burning and the migra- 
tion of the fire to the sides and to the bottom of the pit 
was controlled by the system of air vents placed as the 
collier saw fit. Through such means the wood was con- 
verted into charcoal for use in iron smelting. 

After the charring process had been completed, 
which required from 12 to 20 days, the charcoal was 
drawn from the pit, a small quantity at a time, and 
quenched with water. Care was taken to keep that re- 
maining in the pit so covered and smothered as to pre- 
vent undue oxidation. This charcoal was then loaded 
into the tall beds of the wagons and transported to the 
furnace by four yoke of oxen. The bed of standard size 
contained 200 bushels of charcoal. Such a load weighed 
close to two tons. A bushel of charcoal contained 2,688 
cubic inches and with average stock weighed 20 pounds. 
The harder woods like oak, hickory, and maple made a 
heavier, harder charcoal than the softer woods like pop- 
lar, linden, and chestnut. The firm, compact charcoal 
was more desired by the foundryman than the light, 
spongy kind, because it crushed less under the weight of 
the stock and because it carried farther down in the 


furnace. 
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The labor involved in the production of charcoal may 
be included under the following divisions: 


a. 





Preparing the foundation or hearth. If a new 
hearth were built, it required the labor of one 
man for one to five days, depending upon the nat- 
ural advantages or disadvantages of the surface 
features. Re-use of an old hearth made neces- 
sary only the raking back of the dust for covering 
the pit. For this one day’s labor was amply suf- 
ficient. 


Setting the wood. It took one man about two 
days to set a pit of 35 cords of wood. 


Leafing and blacking the pit. The task of cover- 
ing the pit with leaves, setting the wood by 
stamping, and then covering the whole with dust 
or earth was equivalent to about two days’ work 
for one man. 


Charring the wood. The time of firing a pit 
varied with the practice of the individual collier, 
with the size of the pit, with the dryness of the 
wood, with weather conditions, and with other 
incidental factors. The older practice was to 
hold the fire for about 20 days, but the later cus- 
tom was to push the firing more rapidly, com- 
pleting the pit in about 12 days. 


Drawing the charcoal. Under common practice 
the labor equivalent of one man for four or five 
days was necessary to draw a pit of charcoal. 
The work could not be rushed. Only a small 
amount of charcoal was drawn at a time and the 
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opening of the pit sealed rapidly as the exposed 
fuel soon began to ignite and burn. Usually two 
men worked at the task. 


MINING ORE AND LIMESTONE 


The mining of ore occupied much time and labor at 
the charcoal furnaces as the supply was drawn, with 
few exceptions, from the thin beds that outcropped in 
the coal formations. As the entire area is hilly and 
naturally dissected, with a relief of 250 to 350 feet, and 
as the rocks dip eastward normally at a rate of 25 feet 
per mile, the conditions favoring mining changed with 
the position of the ore on the hills, that is, whether it 
lay near the summits of the ridges, on the steep bluff 
of the hills, or near the valley floor. 

The strata furnishing most of the supply of ore 
varied normally from three inches to one foot four 
inches in thickness. Locally, however, small pockets of 
ore were found two, five, or even more feet in thickness. 
The three most prominent ores were the Little Red Block 
or Lower Mercer, the Big Red Block or Upper Mercer, 
and the Ferriferous or Limestone. The Little Red Block 
ore lies usually from five to ten feet above the Lower 
Mercer limestone and is a true block ore in that it mines 
in rectangular blocks. The thickness varies from two 


to six inches, but averages close to four inches. The 
quality, for a coal formation ore, is everywhere good. 
The Big Red Block ore, with few exceptions, lies on or 
close to the Upper Mercer limestone or to that horizon. 
In southern Ohio the ore commonly marks the place of 
the limestone, as the latter is usually absent. The de- 
posit may be made up of one, two, or even three distinct 
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benches of ore. The usual thickness of the bed is from 
six to 14 inches and the mean measurement not far from 
eight inches. This ore is rich in iron and was well liked, 
especially where it had been weathered down along the 
outcrop to a soft limonite. The most successful char- 
coal furnaces were those located along the outcrop of 
the Ferriferous ore on account of the wide distribution 
and the continuity of the bed and of the quantity and 
quality of the ore. Its stratigraphic position is just 
above the Vanport or Ferriferous limestone, but the ore 
is often present with good development in areas where 
the limestone is absent. The horizon yields ore in two 
forms. The lower one is an irregular sheet deposit lying 
on the limestone or on that horizon and constituted the 
dependable supply. The second form is large nodules 
of ore which are irregularly distributed in a few feet 
of shale that lies directly above the lower ore and that 
was known as the “ore slates” by the miners. The com- 
bined thickness of ore on this horizon was from six to 
eighteen inches and the average measurement at least 
ten inches. In general, the Ferriferous ore was richer 
than the other coal formation ores and smelted readily 
in the short stacks of the charcoal furnaces. Other ores 
drawn upon for limited supplies in the Hanging Rock 
District were Harrison, Guinea Fowl, Lincoln or Jack- 
son, Sand Block, Boggs, Canary, Red Kidney, Yellow 
Kidney, Peterson, Hallelujah, and Oak Ridge. 

The ores varied considerably in quality. Under deep 
covering all were bluish gray siderite or ferrous car- 
bonate. On protracted weathering along the outcrop or 
under shallow covering, the mineral siderite was changed 
to limonite, the hydrated ferric oxide. The color of the 
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weathered ore ranged from dark buff through shades of 
red to deep brown. The purity of the ore depended pri- 
marily on that of the parent rock. Most of them were 
argillaceous in character, others were siliceous, some 
were decidedly calcareous, and a few moderately phos- 
phatic. In the natural form the better ores had an iron 
content of 30 to 40 per cent. Such ores on calcination 
yielded from 45 to 55 per cent iron. In general, the 
furnace managers estimated 2.63 tons of raw ore to one 
ton of iron. 

The mining of the ores was largely confined to strip- 
ping along the outcrop, as usually only the weathered 
limonite ore was desired. Along the sides of the hills 
the operations were confined to narrow benches, but 
often near the summits of some of the ridges they were 
much larger in area. The old rule in stripping was that 
one foot of overburden could be removed for one inch 
of ore. The thickness of the ore, therefore, determined 
the depth to which stripping was practical. Usually the 
depth was less than 12 feet. The stripping was done 
largely by pick and shovel and a wheelbarrow. Along 
the ridges and on the more gentle slopes of the hills and 
where the ore had good thickness, the team and scraper 
were successfully employed. Most of the work was done 
by men and boys, but such labor was also shared by the 
women and girls. Where the ore was exceptionally thick 
and was overlain by a few feet of shale for entry, reg- 
ular drift mining was practiced, occasionally in a large 
way. The most prominent areas for drifting were those 
around Ellisonville and Dean in Lawrence County and 
near Vinton Furnace in Vinton County. The hot-blast 
charcoal furnaces, making 3,000 tons of iron per year, 
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thus required 7,890 tons of ore and the cold-blast fur- 
naces, capacity 2,000 tons per year, thus demanded 5,260 
tons of ore. For a bed of ore ten inches in thickness, 
the yield estimated by the furnace manager was 2,800 
tons per acre. The actual area thus worked over each 
year was two, three, or more acres. The price paid the 
miner for stripping and raising the ore ready for the 
hauler varied much throughout the long period of char- 
coal iron making. The common limits were usually be- 
tween 50 cents and $1.00 per ton and the average not 
far from 75 cents. Delivered to the furnaces the price 
ranged from $2.00 to $4.00 per ton, depending on the 
length of haul, the richness of ore, and other factors. 
Considering one and a half tons of ore a fair day’s 
yield and 250 days a year for outside labor, the men 
required in the ore fields would vary from 14 for the 
smaller furnaces to 21 for the larger stacks. 

The mining and the hauling were not the only labors 
expended on the ore, for it was all calcined to expel the 
volatile components and then screened to remove the 
“fines” before it was charged into the furnace. The 
elimination of the volatile matter, which was about 16 
per cent in amount and which consisted mainly of hydro- 
scopic and combined water and carbon dioxide, not only 
saved heat in reduction, but increased the capacity of 
the furnace. Moreover, this processing could be done 
more cheaply outside than inside the furnace. The cal- 
cination of the ore ordinarily took place at the furnace, 
but occasionally this was done near the center of im- 
portant ore fields, notably near Ellisonville and Dean in 
Lawrence County and at Creola in Vinton. At all the 
early furnaces and at many of the more modern char- 
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coal stacks, the ores were burned in large ricks or piles. 
These were made by first placing a layer of logs on the 
ground with air-ducts to the center of the ricks. The 
logs were covered with fine wood and this with a layer 
of ore. The ore was then covered with a layer of char- 
coal brands and fine charcoal and this, in turn, by ore. 
Layer after layer of ore and fuel were added until a 
pile six to 15 feet or more in height was accumulated. 
A fire was then started toward the center and at the 
base of the pile and the mass allowed to burn until the 
fuel was all consumed. The calcined ore was screened 
to remove the fine, dusty parts before charging into the 
furnace. Ata few of the later furnaces, up-draft kilns, 
patterned somewhat after lime kilns, were employed for 
roasting the ore, as a more uniform product was ob- 
tained. Through calcination, about 16 per cent volatile 
matter was eliminated, limonites and siderites were 
changed to hematites, and usually the texture of the ore 
was rendered more open and porous, inducing ease of 
reduction in the furnace. From two to five men were 
constantly employed in the work. 

Throughout the Hanging Rock District the Vanport 
or “Gray” limestone furnished nearly all of the flux for 
iron smelting. The stone was of good quality for such 
work, was exposed conveniently for quarrying, and out- 
cropped along the main line of furnaces. The quarrying 
operations were crude, because the quantity of stone 
used was small. Hand labor was employed in stripping 
the stone, in drilling the holes for shooting, and in break- 
ing up the stone for hauling. While many of the fur- 
naces had limestone convenient, others were not so for- 
tunate and had to haul their flux from five to 15 miles. 
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The Maxville limestone near the head of the Dever 
Valley in southern Jackson County and near Maxville 
in southwestern Perry County were used to a small ex- 
tent. Keeping the furnace supplied with flux required 
the labors of one man for mining and one man and a 
team for hauling the limestone. 

The average burden or half charge as calculated 
from the practice at many furnaces was: 


Ck, SOE: c caneissesdqnnes 1000 pounds 
CRE 6 cas ccccvesecweeeaw 28 bushels 
EE 4 ik ccveccdwiseabiens 62 pounds 


The ore requirement to make one ton of iron was: 


2.63 tons (2240 lbs.) raw ore to yield one ton (2268 lbs.) iron 
2.21 tons (2240 lbs.) calcined ore to yield one ton (2268 lbs.) 
iron. 


From the above, the total materials necessary to make 
one ton iron were as follows: 


Ce, Pee. 6s sioe dedecesenes 4950 pounds 
CROONED x00 46 séetevesonssens 137 pounds 
LE 6000064 cnn censeeaes 307 pounds 


The yearly requirement for the production of 3,000 
tons of iron was accordingly: 


Ore, raw 7,888 tons (2240 lbs. each) 
Charcoal 411,000 bushels or 11,370 cord wood 
Limestone 411 tons (2240 lbs. each) 


FURNACE OPERATION 


The operation of the furnace alone required from 
20 to 40 men. The one of most importance was the 
general manager who had charge not only of the fur- 
nace, but also of the timber and ore properties. He was 
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always respected and in many cases was really a big 
man in ability and in human interest. Directly, the 
operation of the furnace was in charge of the foundry- 
man or blower. His duty was to see that the furnace 
was properly charged with ore, charcoal, and limestone; 
that the slag was flushed and disposed of; and that the 
furnace was in good repair. Some of these men were 
very able in their work and eventually moved up to simi- 
lar positions in the more modern furnaces. The duties 
of the two engineers for day and night turn were to 
look after the engine and the boilers. The charging of 
stock took from five to nine men, depending upon how 
much screening of ore and charcoal and breaking of 
limestone was done at the furnace. A keeper and a helper 
on each turn opened the furnace for the discharge of 
iron and slag and regulated the air-pressure. The labor 
in the cast house required the work of three to five men. 
Here the iron was cast into pigs, sanded while hot, 
quenched with water, and then carried to the cart or 
tram-car. The pig beds and runner were also made up 
preparatory for the next cast. One man with a horse 
and cart was employed to remove the slag from the cast 
house. Usually from two to four men were used on the 
yard in piling iron, in loading wagons, in supplying sand 
and clay for the furnace, and in cleaning up the yard. 
At most of the furnaces, the company maintained a store 
which required from two to three clerks and which car- 
ried a stock of foods, hardware, clothing, and feed. The 
office force, from one to two men, kept the books of the 
furnace, paid off the workmen, and kept the record of 
the stock used at the furnace. Others regularly em- 
ployed were blacksmiths, carpenters and a crib tender. 
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MARKET FOR LOCAL SUPPLIES 


These charcoal furnaces provided a ready market for 
the food supplies for man and beast raised on the farms 
in the adjacent areas, as the furnace lands were gener- 
ally poor and were used chiefly for timber raising to 
provide charcoal. As previously stated, the usual re- 

















The Ox-Team—The main reliance for transportation in the Charcoal 
Hanging Rock Region. Photo from the F. D. Leete collection, taken 
about 1870. 


quirement of a charcoal furnace was 100 men and 50 
yoke of oxen. This meant a total of nearly 500 people 
in the community and these people had to be fed mainly 
by supplies obtained elsewhere than on the furnace lands. 
Along with the working cattle, there were cows, hogs, 
chickens, and dogs that increased the demand for suste- 
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nance. To this end the farms supplied grains, wheat, 
and buckwheat for flour and corn for meal; fruits, such 
as apples, peaches, pears, and plums; vegetables, such as 
potatoes, tomatoes, turnips, cabbage, and beans; meats, 
both fresh and cured; and other products, such as butter, 
eggs, cheese, sorghum, and sauerkraut. For the stock 
the yield of the soil consisted largely of corn, fats, hay, 
and fodder. 

Through such ready markets, with the fair prices 
maintained, considerable money was made by the farm- 
ers living within marketing range of the furnaces in the 
Hanging Rock District and located on the better lands 
of the Ohio, Big Sandy, Little Sandy, Scioto, Little 
Scioto, and Hocking Rivers and of Pine, Symmes, Rac- 
coon, and Salt Creeks. In fact, this was the period of 
real prosperity in these areas. Most of the farmers 
built comfortable homes and substantial farm buildings, 
kept the land well cultivated, and accumulated modest 
savings that eventually entered many channels of educa- 
tion, agriculture, industry, and trade. 


SHIPMENT BY RIVER 


All the iron made by the charcoal furnaces of the 
Hanging Rock Iron District from 1818 to 1856, except 
small quantities used locally, was shipped by way of the 
Ohio River, because this was the only artery for distri- 
bution. The shipment included the substantial outputs 
of over 40 of the 69 furnaces. The yearly tonnage of 
these furnaces varied from 2,000 to 3,000 tons each with 
a mean of not far from 2,500 tons. The aggregate an- 
nual shipment was thus around 100,000 tons. Charcoal 
iron was marketed mainly in Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
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but some of it went to the foundries and rolling mills in 
Portsmouth, Maysville, Louisville, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans. Not only was iron shipped out of the district 
by boat, but large quantities of supplies for the furnaces 
came in by water. This included much of the food for 
man and beast, and nearly ali of the clothing, hardware, 
boots and shoes, and incidentals. Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh were the main supply points, because the whole- 
sale houses there were prepared to handle such trade. 
The iron was carried to the markets by various means. 
Small orders were shipped by passenger-boats or by flat- 
boats, and keel-boats, which simply floated down the 
river. In fact, these were the only means of transporta- 
tion at that time. Later when towboats and barges 
came in, all the large orders were carried to their desti- 
nations by the more efficient methods of transportation. 
Even after the advent of the railroad into the area 
(1856), the river carriers still received a fair proportion 
of the furnace trade. Thus, when fully considered, the 
charcoal furnaces in the Hanging Rock Iron District 
were an important factor in the establishment of river 
transportation and in its development to a high efficiency. 
Boating on the Ohio River during these days was prof- 


itable. 
FURNACES AND RAILROADS 


The first railroads in the Hanging Rock Iron District 
were planned for the transportation of iron from the 
furnaces to the Ohio River whence it was taken by boats 
to the markets. In Lawrence County on the Ohio side 
of the river, the Iron Railroad, only 13 miles long, was 
built from Ironton to Center Furnace by the owners of 
charcoal furnaces along the route. It began active oper- 
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ations in 1851 and served Olive, Buckhorn, Mount Ver- 
non, Center, Lawrence, Etna, Vesuvius, and Lagrange 
furnaces. In 1883 it was connected at Center Station 
with the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton from Wells- 
ton which gathered iron from Latrobe, Buckeye, Key- 
stone, Limestone, Madison, and Gallia furnaces. Later 
the old Iron Railroad became a part of the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton. On the Kentucky side a similar 
railroad was built in 1867 from Grayson to the Ohio 
River at Greenup. It furnished transportation for Pac- 
tolus, Hunnewell, Laurel, Pennsylvania, Argillite, and 
Buffalo furnaces. 

The Scioto and Hocking Valley Railroad, which 
after several changes passed to the control of the Balti- 
more and Ohio system, began train service between 
Portsmouth and Jackson in October, 1853. It was 
routed to accommodate Scioto, Jackson, and Bloom fur- 
naces and its building was a stimulus for the rapid erec- 
tion, 1853 to 1856, of Pioneer, Washington, Monroe, 
Cambria, Jefferson, Madison, and Limestone furnaces. 
The completion of the main line of the Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad, now the Baltimore and Ohio, in 1856, 
led directly to the erection, between 1853 and 1858, of 
Hope, Zaleski, Vinton, Hamden, Eagle, and Cincinnati 
furnaces in central and southern Vinton County. All 
the railroads built in the area before 1860 were either 
influenced directly by the charcoal furnace trade or they 
were responsible for the building of other furnaces 
where their lines passed through the ore fields. Thus, 
with the railroads and with the charcoal iron industry 
in the Hanging Rock Iron District, each played a promi- 
nent part in the development of the other. 
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LOCATION OF ROADS 


Through the charcoal furnaces, hauling of some 
product or other originated in all parts of the Hanging 
Rock Iron District. Charcoal, ore, and limestone were 
gathered from every part of the furnace lands and also 
from many adjacent properties. Nearly all the pig iron 
was transported by wagon either to the Ohio River or 
to the railroads for shipment to the markets. Food sup- 
plies were collected from various sources over a wide 
area. Most of this was hauled by wagon. The region 
was thus thoroughly traversed by roads, varying in 
character from the sled roads through the coalings to 
those highly worn by travel. Naturally the ones used 
extensively were those with the most direct route, with 
the least resistance as to hills, with the most firm foun- 
dations, and with the best accommodations for the fur- 
naces and the people. Main arteries of travel were soon 
established and today these, with few exceptions, still 
retain their importance as both regional and local thor- 
oughfares. The charcoal furnaces definitely established 
the road system of the area. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


In general, the life throughout the entire Hanging 
Rock Iron District was very much the same, as the 
people were doing like things, that is chopping wood, 
burning charcoal, digging ore, making iron, and driving 
teams. To some extent, however, each furnace became 
a center of a particular social unit, due to the kind of 
people congregating there, to the clustering of the people 
near the furnace, to the main arteries of travel centering 
at that place, and to a certain loyalty of the people for 
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their particular community. The people were quite ac- 
tive socially and had many gatherings of the types fol- 
lowed during the furnace days. The school, located 
near the furnace, was used not only for educational pur- 
poses, but for spelling bees, by travelling shows, and by 
music teachers. Often the schoolhouse was used as a 
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Residence of furnace manager, Mount Vernon Furnace. Photo from the F. 
D. Leete collection, taken about 1870. 


voting booth. Each furnace center had at least one 
church with services by either a resident or an itinerant 
minister. -Sunday school, prayer meeting, and socials 
were also held there. The favorite loafing place of eve- 
nings was the furnace store where all subjects from 
running the government to who had the best hound dog 
were regularly discussed. The country dance was then 
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at its height. These usually took place at some of the 
favorite homes with an old-time fiddler or two to fur- 
nish the music. “Coon” and fox hunting were common 
sports of the day and occasioned much rivalry for the 
best dog. Often each furnace had a “bully” who pro- 
claimed himself champion of the region and was willing 
to fight for such glory. Each year the large circuses vis- 
ited the main towns in the district. A circus was an 
important event, necessitating a complete suspension of 
all operations at the furnaces. On the wholey’the social 
life at the charcoal furnaces was original in’ mahy ways 
and of a wholesome nature. a 


EFFECTS OF ABANDONMENT OF FURNACES 

The closing down and abandonment of these old 
charcoal furnaces caused a marked change in the entire 
area. In only a few places were other industries intro- 
duced to take their places. The furnace people were 
thus forced to leave for other fields of employment. 
Many furnace tracts, formerly supporting from 300 to 
500 people, now have only an impoverished remnant, 
often not more than a few families. The entire aspect 
has changed; the furnace is now only a crumbled ruin; 
most of the dwellings are gone or in a state of decay; 
the church and school, even if standing, show long neg- 
lect, and the furnace lands are deserted by the axman, 
miner, collier, and teamster. The area formerly supply- 
ing an active industry of much value is now devoted to 
grazing land or to a timber or mineral reserve. The 
value of the property has thus changed radically and its 
ability to support people has decreased tremendously. 
These tracts are now on the tax duplicate at low figures 
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and, therefore, produce little revenue to support the 
county. The progress is backward and not forward. 
The charcoal furnaces of the Hanging Rock Iron 
District thus had a marked influence on the region as 
a whole. They led to a rapid development of the area, 
to a rather thorough dissemination of the people over 
the entire field, to trade activities, both local and re- 











Gallia Furnace. Cabin home located near in Gallia County, Photo taken 
by W. Stout. 


gional, to a hastening of efficient river transportation, 
to the introduction of railroads into the area, to the 
permanent location of major highways, and to a rather 
definite type of social life. The decline and abandon- 
ment of the furnaces has led to a decided retrogression, 
with a decline in population and in wealth and in the 
various activities which marked the prosperous days of 
the furnaces. 














DAVID KELLOGG CARTTER 





By RutH GERTRUDE CURRAN 





Naming the oldest son David Kellogg has been a 
custom of the Cartter family for five generations. The 
second David Kellogg Cartter was born in Jefferson 
County, New York, June 22, 1812, four days after the 
declaration of war on the part of the United States 
against England. He was the son of David K. Cartter, 
a prominent and well-to-do carpenter, and Elizabeth 
Hollister Cartter. 

The father died when David was ten years old, and 
in consequence he chose to learn the printer’s trade. He 
was apprenticed to Thurlow Weed, a Rochester printer. 
Because he was not tall enough to reach the case, he 
stood on a typebox to learn the boxes in the printing 
case. During the two years he remained with Mr. 
Weed, he saved money that enabled him to enter a 
classical school in Rochester where he learned to read 
Latin. After two years in the school he was compelled 
to leave because of lack of funds. He then entered the 
Rochester law office of Ebenezer Griffin and E. Darrow 
Smith. He was admitted to the bar in 1832. 

In 1846 Judge Cartter moved to Akron, Ohio, and 
was admitted to the Ohio bar. He pursued his profes- 
sion in Akron until 1848 when he was elected to Con- 
gress as a Democrat from the eighteenth Ohio district, 
composed of Stark, Wayne, and part of Ashland coun- 
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ties, and called the “backbone” district. He remained in 
Congress two terms, during which time he was chair- 
man of the committee on patents. When he retired from 
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Congress nearly the entire House recommended him for 

Commissioner of Patents, but Mr. Cartter declined. 
Leaving Washington, he located in Cleveland, estab- 

lishing a partnership with Lyman C. Thayer. Their 
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office was on Superior street over Paddock’s store. 
Judge Elwell and Alfred Elwell were in the same office. 
During his first year in Cleveland he became an advocate 
of the Fremont canvass and left the Democratic party. 
He was one of the influential stump-speakers of the 
campaign. 

He attended the National Republican Convention of 
1860 in Chicago, and was chairman of the Ohio dele- 
gation. No delegate to the convention was more influ- 
ential than he in securing the nomination for Lincoln.* 
Two or three years before his death he related, among 
other reminiscences, the story of Lincoln’s nomination 
to a reporter of a Washington paper: 


President Lincoln’s nomination was very doubtful up to the 
very hour at which it was accomplished. Seward was by all odds 
the strongest of the several candidates at the time the convention 
met, and had the ballot been taken the first day I think he would 
have been nominated. It was not, however, and by a curious com- 
bination of circumstances the elements opposed to him finally 
selected Lincoln. I was chairman of the Ohio delegation. The 
delegation had been elected at Columbus, and was instructed for 
Chase. It was made up of mature politicians. Among the dele- 
gates were such men as Tom Corwin and Columbus Delano, who 
were especially unfriendly to Chase, as were indeed a number of 
the delegation. I knew Chase could not be nominated, but I 
thought Ohio ought to give him a complimentary vote, and tried 
to accomplish this. A majority of the delegation finally said that 
they would vote for Chase in the convention. They did so, but 
we could not keep the delegation solid. The balloting went on, 
and I had my secretary keep a close tally of the votes, as they 
were taken. He told me how each candidate stood at the an- 
nouncement of the vote of each state. During the second day I 
saw from his statement that three votes would nominate Lincoln. 
I then asked the delegation if four or five of them would join me 
in leaving Chase and voting for Lincoln. I told them how the 
count stood and that they could elect Lincoln and beat Seward. I 
did not know Lincoln, but I had not any faith in Seward, and 1 





*New York World, April 17, 1887. 
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wanted him beaten. The Ohio delegation consented at once to the 
move. I knew Mr. Ashman, the chairman of the convention, and 
I caught his eye. He gave me the floor and | changed the vote of 
Ohio and Lincoln was nominated. A minute later the convention 
appreciated that a new president had been made. They burst into 
storms of cheers, and Lincoln then got the first of that enthusiastic 
support which followed him to the polls in November. 


Besides having much to do with the nomination of 
Lincoln, he also helped to nominate Grant. In his eluci- 
dations of maneuverings to nominate Grant, he said: 


Yes, I had much to do with nominating General Grant, and I 
know perhaps as much about his nomination as any man in the 
United States. The Republican party was in a very critical con- 
dition during the last days of Andrew Johnson’s term. Johnson 
was a drunkard, and he was utterly unfit for the position which 
he held. The leaders of the party at Washington had many coun- 
cils together as to what should be done. The question was, who 
should lead the party during the coming campaign? A number 
of candidates were spoken of, and among them General Grant’s 
name was now and then whispered. It was not, however, men- 
tioned in the newspapers. He had been a Democrat before the 
war, and the Democrats were themselves talking of him as a can- 
didate. I believed that the most danger to our party lay in his 
probable nomination by the Democrats. I thought the matter over 
and decided that we must bring him out as a candidate. If he 
accepted our nomination, well and good. I was sure we could 
elect him. If he declined it the Democrats could not take him up 
as their candidate, as we had claimed him as ours, and we would 
thus keep him out of the campaign. Grant was at this time the 
most popular man in the United States. His laurels as a general 
were still green upon him, and he was full of patriotism and was 
possessed of a great love for the Union. I felt sure that if we 
elected him as a Republican president, he would be true to his 
party and to the country. 

He was brought forward through the agency of John W. 
Forney, editor of the Washington Chronicle. 1 proposed Grant 
as a candidate to Forney. I met him on Pennsylvania Avenue 
and asked him as to who his candidate for the presidency was. 
“T have no candidate,” replied Forney. ‘Well, what do you think 
of Grant?” said I. 

He demurred a little and I told him my reasons for thinking 
Grant a good candidate. I showed him the danger which threat- 
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ened the party in case the Democrats should nominate Grant. I 
spoke of Grant’s patriotism and the fact that he wanted to see 
the Union preserved. “He has a good record,” said I, “and it is 
such a one that it can well be put in the newspapers.” I closed 
by urging him to go to the Chronicle office and write a leader 
nominating Grant as a candidate of the Republican party. “After 
you have printed it,” said I, “wait a few days; then take occasion 
to meet Grant, and notice what he says about it.” 


Forney still demurred. He did not know whether we could 
trust Grant. But upon my urging he finally consented and wrote 
the editorial. The article created a great sensation. It was widely 
noticed and Grant was brought out as a prominent candidate. 

A few days after this Forney met Grant, as I suggested. 
General Grant was very indifferent. He said he did not want 
to be a candidate, that he was well satisfied with his position as 
general of the army, and that he did not want to go into the 
White House. He probably looked upon the White House in 
the same light as does General Sherman now. Sherman, you 
know, says that the White House life is synonymous with that 
of Hades and he does not want it. Forney remonstrated with 
Grant on the ground of patriotism. He told him his election was 
necessary to the preservation of the Union. He brought forth 
the attitude of McClellan and made a strong plea in favor of 
Grant’s acceptance. He went away, however, without getting any 
satisfaction, and when I met Grant a few days after this I found 
him still indifferent, and he told me that he did not want to be 
a candidate. I saw, however, that he was somewhat interested, 
and I left him satisfied that the leaven was working and that 
he would finally accept. I told Forney so, and long before the 
convention met Grant gave us to understand that he would accept 
the nomination if tendered. He was nominated and elected. His 
Republicanism grew during the canvass, and he became one of 
the strongest members of the party. Had we not brought him 
out the probabilities are that the Democrats would have nomi- 
nated him, and the whole history of the country might have been 
changed. 


Immediately after his inauguration, Lincoln offered 
David Cartter a choice of high offices. He could have 
anything but a cabinet office that had to be given to Mr. 
Chase. Mr. Cartter was offered the privilege of being 
governor of Nevada or Nebraska, or having his selection 
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of five foreign missions. He did not want an office, but 
finally accepted the mission to Bolivia because he wanted 
to see the Andes. While in Bolivia he travelled, neglect- 
ing his legation duties. When he became aware of the 
impending rebellion in the Union, he resigned and re- 
turned to Cleveland. 

Upon his return, he received a telegram informing 
him that Mr. Lincoln had appointed him chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Washington, D. C. The court, 
complained Lincoln, was in a state of judicial anarchy, 
and he bade Judge Cartter to reorganize the court with- 
out a day’s delay. Cartter accepted the office in 1863, 
and until his death applied himself exclusively to the 
duties of the position. 

Judge Cartter was a large man, his frame being 
properly proportioned for his ponderous head. He had 
a slight stammering impediment of speech that italicized 
his humorous utterances and the invective for which he 
was famous. The court-room was always crowded when 
he was scheduled to address a jury, and the jury was 
invariably impressed by his genius. What he said was 
often sententious and epigrammatic. A few sayings 
from a reported case indicate his ability to speak pro- 
verbially: 

The able manner in which the opinion of the majority of the 
court has been presented almost persuades me to waive my own 
convictions, especially when my brothers are reinforced by the 
opinion of the United States. But inasmuch as the judgment in 
this case and in the case before the Supreme Court is predicated 
on matter of fact, and matter of fact alone, I must still entertain 
my own convictions. 

Facts conceded are quite as potent with me as the opinions 


of witnesses. It is a picture of mental condition of a testator 
during many years, and no philosopher of the mind should shut 
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his eyes to it. The case is overshadowed with it. Men in their 
right minds do not change their natures so suddenly. Men who 
have formed habits of business do not transform themselves in 
this way without a cause. No man with a mind in a well-balanced 
condition, no man not utterly demoralized would do this. 


I dissent, because I have been impressed with this feature of 
this case, and they have brought me to the conclusion that this old 
man in these last years of his life was demented and unfit for 
business, and I cannot get rid of that conviction. 


Some of the succinct retorts of Judge Cartter are still 
remembered. After a defeat in a case, a lady lawyer 
of Washington is said to have asked Judge Cartter, 
“Well, Judge, what had I better do now?” Judge Cart- 
ter’s ready reply was: “The first and best thing which 
suggests itself to me is that you hire a lawyer.” 

He, who despised little details, was. often annoyed 
by the meticulous Judge Hagner, an associate of his. 

“W-w-hy,” he stammered, “h-he is a-a-always 
p-picking up p-pins w-w-where there’s crowbars lying 
r-round.”’ 

In an encounter with Judge Cartter, Mrs. Belva 
Lockwood became angry because the opposing counsel, 
a male, had secured a continuance of the case. She did 
not hesitate to ventilate her opinion of the injustice. 
After she had concluded, Judge Cartter remarked, “Mrs. 
Lockwood, the c-court understands the s-s-situation per- 
fectly, and it doesn’t presume to ever intimate that you 
are a shiftless counsel.” 

At one time an Italian was tried and convicted in 
Judge Cartter’s court. The minimum punishment of 
the offense was three years in the penitentiary at Albany. 
Judge Cartter asked the culprit if he had learned a trade 
and the Italian said he had not. 
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“In imposing upon you the lightest sentence permitted by the 
law,” said the Judge, “and in view of the fact that you have no 
practical acquaintance with any of the mechanic arts, you will 
have ample opportunity to learn some trade that will enable you 
to earn an honest livelihood; but should you be unequal to this, 
yet deport yourself so as to win the approval of the officers of the 
prison, | have no doubt, as a reward for your good conduct, they 
will cheerfully request the Government of New York, at the end 
of your term, to present you with a hand-organ and a monkey!” 


The astonished Italian cried, “Ah! Judge! not ze monkey! 
not ze monkey! I can stand ze three year and ze hard work, but 
I no can stand ze damn monkey!” 


Judge Cartter conducted his office with remarkable 
courage. Sometimes he stretched a bad law to maintain 
justice, but never broke it. If there existed no law that 
applied to a problem, it is said he would remark, “The 
c-court cannot f-find that C-c-congress has p-passed any 
laws which will apply to this c-case, so it—so it will have 
to pass a little judicial legislation.” He was not a stu- 
dent of law and had no great “technique.’”’ He depended 
on his colleagues or the counsel in a case for the appli- 
cation of the written law, but the principles of justice 
were innate. His wisdom constantly amazed his asso- 
ciates. Judge Elwell said, 

In his office I have never seen him pick up a law book. 


He would sit and read a novel. He was lazy but had a great 
power of mind. He had no equal as a master of invective. 


The courage of Judge Cartter often sustained the 
depressed Lincoln. Nearly every day he, Zach Chan- 
dler, Ben Wade, and Thad Stevens met to discuss the 
trying times. Often Salmon P. Chase, Horace Greeley, 
and Edwin Stanton would join them. They used to 
meet in Chandler’s beautiful brownstone house (later a 
fashionable boarding house) on H street. They prob- 
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ably did more in determining Mr. Lincoln’s procedure 
than did Congress. They would say, 

“Well, let’s go up and swear at Lincoln a while.” 

Speaking of Ben Wade, one is reminded of a tale 
concerning the emphatic “Bluff Ben Wade.” A Mr. 
French showed Mr. Wade a newspaper article describ- 
ing Beecher’s religious attitude. After reading the ar- 
ticle, Wade was asked his opinion of it. He struck his 
knee, and said, 

“Beecher! Hang Beecher! I don’t like Beecher! Beecher 


knocked hell out of religion, and religion without hell is no better 
than pork without salt.” 


Before Lincoln was inaugurated, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court Taney became very ill. He was an 
old man, and Chandler, Wade, and Stevens were very 
concerned about his health; they feared he might die 
before the end of Buchanan’s administration. They 
knew if he died before his retirement, Buchanan would 
appoint a Democrat. Wade, Chandler, and Stevens 
prayed, they said, for Taney’s life to be prolonged. 
Whenever they met one would inquire if the other had 
said his prayers. Evidently each faithfully said his 
prayers. 

Taney clung to life until March fourth, and then 
Wade, Chandler, and Stevens ceased praying. Taney 
could not die quickly enough then to please them. It 
was necessary that the Supreme Court should sympa- 
thize with the Government, and they believed Taney was 
not sympathetic. They were afraid he would never die. 

After David Cartter came to Washington, Taney, 
who was still alive, was being discussed. 

Vol. XLII—8 
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“Say, fellows,” the Judge stammered profanely, “in 
your prayers about Taney, I[’ll be damned if I don’t think 
you've overdone it a little.” 

David Cartter was long a sufferer from what he re- 
garded as dyspepsia. Because of his strong will he was 
able to endure his affliction, apparently giving his entire 
attention to the cases of his court. When his condition 
became alarming, he withdrew from the court to con- 
centrate on his health. Thinking the salt air might be 
beneficial, he went to Fortress Monroe. Instead of be- 
ing helpful, the trip weakened him, and when he returned 
from the resort he had lost over twenty pounds. 

On Sunday preceding his death he left his bed with 
the intention of crossing the room. He fell against the 
bedpost, seriously injuring himself, and hemorrhages 
followed. Then it was realized that the Judge could 
live little longer, and the Judge himself was aware of 
his condition. He calmly spoke of his death, requesting 
burial at Cleveland. For half an hour before his death 
he seemed to be in a deep and difficult sleep. At last a 
final gurgle in his throat evinced that life had passed 
away. His wife, son William, two grandchildren, and 
the servants were gathered at his bedside. 

At his request the funeral services were conducted by 
a Dr. J. P. Newman, and the body taken to Cleveland 
for interment at the Lake View Cemetery. The Cleve- 
land bar appointed a committee to meet the remains of 
the Chief Justice in tribute to a former Cleveland bar- 
rister. The committee, composed of James Fitch, Judge 
C. E. Pennewell, John Coon, Judge Daniel R. Tilden, 
E. J. Estep, S. E. Adams, and Judge G. M. Barber, acted 
as pall-bearers. 
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David Cartter, it was generally conceded, was worthy 
of a more important position than the Chief Justiceship. 
Had he been more aggressive and his nature equal to 
the capacity of his powerful mind, he would have been 
a great historical character in the affairs of the nation. 


Notes: David Kellogg Cartter was the great-great-uncle of the 
author of the foregoing contribution. 

For an interesting account of David Kellogg Cartter’s part in the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency, see “Lincoln and 
Ohio” by Daniel J. Ryan, Ohio Archacological and Historical Society Pub- 
lications, Vol. XXXII, pp. 120-128. 








JOSEPH E. WEINLAND, REBUILDER OF 
SCHOENBRUNN * 





By Ropert M. WILKIN 





Our meeting tonight is occasioned by the departure 
of our president from our community and his resignation 
as president of this Association and chairman of the 
Schoenbrunn Committee. The purpose of the meeting 
is to take account of his services and express our grati- 
tude for what he has done and what he has been. 

We meet as historians; and retrospection is the busi- 
ness of historians. Historians look back through the 
years, put together scraps of evidence of the life of 
former times, and then make estimates of men and meas- 
ures as viewed in the reconstructed scene. 

In accordance with this function of historians, and 
in order to proceed according to our habit of thought, 
I am going to ask you to project yourselves into the 
future one hundred and fifty years and then turn and 
look back to our times and view the character and works 
of Brother Joseph E. Weinland. We shall be better able 
to estimate his worth if we see him in true historical 
perspective. It is a generally recognized fact that the 
significance of a man’s character and work cannot be 
properly estimated by his contemporaries. It is one of 
the rules for admission to the Hall of Fame at New 
York that the bust or memorial of no man shall be voted 





* An address at a special meeting of the Tuscarawas County Historical 
Society in honor of Rev. Joseph E. Weinland. 
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a place in the Hall of Fame until he shall have been dead 
at least twenty-five years. So in order to gain impar- 
tiality of judgment, let us imagine that we are viewing 
the activities of our day and community from the eyes 
of a generation a century and a half hence. 

I shall not take time to describe our local scene at 
that time other than to say that our county is practi- 
cally one city extending from Strasburg to Dennison and 
from Dennison to Newcomerstown. I shall withstand 
the temptation to discourse upon the vast improvements 
at that time. I direct your attention at once to one part 
of the scene which has not taken on modern improve- 
ments and has not grown and developed with the sur- 
rounding country. The little historic village of Schoen- 
brunn stands as it stood three hundred years ago. Of 
course, the hand of time and the process of decay cannot 
be stayed. The little village has taken on an appearance 
of antiquity. The log buildings have settled into the 
landscape and the trees and shrubs have grown up about 
them. Mold and compost have accumulated on the sides 
of the buildings and the stones have accumulated moss 
and lichen. 

Now, let us imagine that a history class from one 
of our eastern universities is on a tour of inspection of 
our country. They have visited the historic scenes along 
our eastern border and now they have passed over the 
Appalachian Mountains to visit the historic scenes in 
the central and western part of the country. Of course 
they travel by airplane. And after passing Pittsburgh, 
the site of the ancient Fort Pitt, they begin to look for 
Schoenbrunn, the site of the famous Christian Indian 
village, the site of the first school and the first church 
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and the first civil code in this part of the world. They 
drop down out of the sky into the Tuscarawas Airport 
and proceed at once to visit the historic village, for that 
is by far the most important thing in the Middle West. 
Here they obtain a view of pioneer life as it really ex- 
isted three centuries ago. Here they catch the true scene 
of the activities of the Moravian missionaries who 
brought the story of the Cross to the native red men and 
preserved the peace between them and the colonists while 
the new nation struggled for its independence. As they 
walk about the streets of the little village, the instructor 
tells them the history of Zeisberger and Heckewelder 
and the Christian Indians. And suddenly one of the in- 
quiring young minds asks, “Is it possible that this vil- 
lage has been standing here for three hundred years?” 
And the instructor says, “No. The first village was de- 
stroyed by the marauding Muncies on one of their forays 
from the north during the Revolutionary War.” And 
then his discourse proceeds to the story of the rebuilding 
of the village one hundred and fifty years later. 

The instructor tells how the site of the village was 
lost for many years. The forest around the village had 
been cleared by settlers and the site of the village had 
been incorporated in the fields and the farms which were 
cultivated and tilled until the plowshare had entirely 
eradicated all outline of the buildings from the surface 
of the land. Early in 1920, however, a sense of the im- 
portance of the site was awakened in the community and 
a historical association was organized for the purpose 
of properly monumenting and preserving the site of the 
village. At that time there lived in Dover, Ohio, a 
pastor of the local Moravian Church, named Joseph 
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Weinland. He had in him the high zeal and fortitude 
of the famous missionaries of his church and the ability 
in statecraft and administration of the early fathers of 
the Christian church. He lent his services to the local 
Historical Association at its very inception, and his en- 
thusiasm for the cause and his gift of leadership carried 
him at once to the very front in the work. He con- 
ceived the idea that the proper way, and by far the most 
commendable way, to properly monument the site of the 
ancient Christian village was to reconstruct it so that 
succeeding generations might see it in replica. 

And then the history instructor points out that it 
was not an easy task to accomplish such a plan. It was 
almost as difficult to rebuild the village in Weinland’s 
day as it had been to build it in the first place in Zeis- 
berger’s day. While Zeisberger lacked certain facilities 
for building, he was blessed with an abundance of ma- 
terials. When Weinland set about to rebuild, it was 
with some difficulty that he found sufficient logs of suf- 
ficient size and quality. It was with difficulty that he 
found men possessed of the ancient skill with adze and 
ax to prepare the timbers for the buildings. Labor was 
plentiful in the day of Zeisberger, but it came at a very 
high price in the commercialized day of Weinland. Tens 
of thousands of dollars were required to defray the ex- 
pense of the building and Weinland was a poor min- 
ister. The day in which he lived has been characterized 
as the Jazz Age. It was a time of intense materialism 
and people were interested only in commercial develop- 
ment and pagan pleasures. Weinland, however, recog- 
nized in that very condition the need for a proper re- 
minder of the Christian vision of the missionary pio- 
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neers. He recognized that the people of his day needed 
to be told and retold that the country which they en- 
joyed was their heritage from Christian ancestors. The 
modern pagans of his day were in as great need of the 
services of Christian ministers as were the aborigines 
whom Zeisberger served. 

Inspired by his worthy cause, Weinland organized 
and led committees before the State Legislature in order 
to obtain State aid. He organized plays and pantomimes 
depicting the scenes of the ancient village in order to 
arouse local interest and obtain local support. He made 
repeated appeals to wealthy men and charitable founda- 
tions. He wrote an interesting and direct account of 
the history of the village and placed it on sale. His in- 
genuity made the most of every honorable opportunity 
to raise funds for carrying on the work. When the 
church was rebuilt he enlisted the aid of all Christian 
churches. When the school was rebuilt he enlisted the 
services and assistance of the teachers and pupils of all 
the schools. And best of all, when money was raised 
he supervised its expenditure with painstaking care and 
with the skill of an economist. 

The raising of the necessary funds was not the only 
difficulty. Opposition to the project sprang up in vari- 
ous ways. Not only was he confronted with the indif- 
ference of those who said, “I am interested in the Pres- 
ent, not the Past,” but there were organized forces that 
opposed the work. One man developed quite a lot of 
believers in his contention that Weinland had not located 
the true site of the village. Weinland’s frank, courteous, 
but firm reaction to such opposition won and maintained 
for him the ardent support of all reasonable minds. His 
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painstaking care in making excavations resulted in the 
exact location of the church and the school and the prin- 
cipal dwellings as well as the graves of all the Christian 
Indians who had been buried in the village cemetery. 
And then the history instructor tells his class that 
some of the memorandum books which Weinland had 
kept were in possession of the local Historical Society— 
little loose-leafed, leather-backed books. And having 
examined some of these books, the instructor calls to 
the attention of his hearers some of the items in order 
to indicate the extent of the work which Weinland had 
done. Here are found notations of arguments to be 
presented to legislative committees appointed to deter- 
mine whether or not the true site had been located, and 
arguments for other legislative committees charged with 
the responsibility of dispensing public funds. Here are 
expense accounts for numerous trips to Pennsylvania in 
order to make researches in the archives of the Moravian 
Historical Society; quotations from the diary of Zeis- 
berger; scraps of evidence as to the location of the de- 
scendants of some of the Moravian Indians; notations 
of trips made into Canada to obtain cups which had been 
used by the Christian Indians in their Love Feast; nota- 
tions as to the location and ownership of other relics and 
antiques. Here are calculations as to how the meager 
funds at the disposal of the Schoenbrunn Committee 
might best be spent in order to obtain the greatest ac- 
complishment; a wealth of data embodying the most 
minute detail, and innumerable suggestions for the man- 
agement and improvement of the village for presenta- 
tion to the various meetings of the Schoenbrunn Com- 
mittee. And here are the notes for numerous addresses 
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delivered near and far for the sake of stimulating in- 
terest and obtaining help. 

And the instructor then calls the attention of his 
hearers to the fact that all of this work was done in odd 
hours, which most men waste, the hours which Weinland 
could spare from his manifold duties as active pastor of 
a large congregation. All this work was accomplished 
in time which was left after writing and delivering ser- 
mons, calling on the sick and the sorrowing, and at- 
tending all the various meetings which a pastor of that 
day was expected to attend. And then he would con- 
clude that as a result of such painstaking care and 
zealous service, the local community, the State and 
the Nation were given a historic monument unique 
in its conception and truly accurate in its portrayal of 
the scene which it would commemorate. And then he 
adds that Joseph Weinland, after the completion of the 
rebuilding of the village, had been elevated to a position 
very high in the national councils of his church, but that 
in his declining days he had returned to the ancient 
Christian Indian Village where his saintly character 
gave to the scene of his earlier activity the glory of its 
sunset rays, and made of the historic site a true shrine 
of Christian devotion. On the honor roll of this historic 
village, after the names of Zeisberger and Heckewelder, 
the instructor places next the name of Joseph E. Wein- 
land. 

And then the history class spin their propellers and 
are off for the next scene. 

Rev. Weinland, on behalf of all your associates in 
the work of the Historical Association in this county, 
I wish to say that your services are highly appreciated. 
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We have enjoyed with rare pleasure the association with 
you in the work. Your zeal and your fidelity have been 
an inspiration to us. You have proved to us that a man 
can take a very active part in the affairs of this world 
and still maintain the highest Christian principles of 
conduct. We have enjoyed your friendship and it is 
with deep regret that we give you up. But we recognize 
that your church has a right to call you into a larger 
field of service. And we are comforted by the fact that 
your interest will still be with us in the work at Schoen- 
brunn. We have enjoyed your spoken sermons, but the 
life which you have lived in our midst is a living sermon 
which shall ever direct us to the ideal life, that of a 
Christian gentleman. As a token of our sincerity, we 
present you with a present and placed securely in it so 
that they may be ever with you, are our love and our 
esteem and our ardent wish for your return, 








REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 





By THE EDITOR 





Ohio Art and Artists. By Edna Maria Clark, M.A. 
(Richmond. Garrett and Massie, pp. XIII, 509, $7.50.) 

In the second paragraph of this attractive, interest- 
ing and informing volume, the author, Mrs. Clark, 
makes the following statement: 

The need of a volume of this kind was brought forcefully to 
the author’s attention during an eight-year period of service as 
chairman of art for the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, when 
club women made frequent requests for information regarding 
Ohio artists. It was a matter of deep regret to be able to give 
them only a few scattered references for a small number of artists 


of the state. If this book fills, even partially, the need that arose 
at that time, it will have justified its publication. 


If the ladies of the women’s clubs were demanding 
such a volume in a larger sense we may rest assured the 
librarians of Ohio and other states will be gratified to 
know that there is now available a book that treats ade- 
quately and exhaustively the subject of Ohio Art and 
Artists. Librarians, we are sure, have for years been 
somewhat embarrassed that there has been no book 
treating the subject. That need has now been met in 
Mrs. Clark’s sumptuously and attractively illustrated 
book received from the press. No better index to its 
content can be given than the captions of the sixteen 
chapters and four appendices. They are as follows: 
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I. The Art of the Mound Builders and the Indians 
II. Pioneer Crafts 
III. A Panoramic View of Architectural Movements 
Before 1900 
IV. The Development of Painting in Cincinnati Up to 
1900 
V. Scattered Art Activities Prior to 1900 
VI. Early Sculptors 
VII. Ceramics 
VIII. Ohio-Born Artists With Careers Outside the State 
IX. The Rise of Ohio Museums 
X. The Graphic Arts 
XI. Newspaper Artists 
XII. Prominent Ohio Painters From 1900 to 1930 
XIII. Prominent Ohio Painters From 1900 to 1930 (Con- 
tinued ) 
XIV. Contemporary Tendencies in Architecture 
XV. Outstanding Sculptors of Today 
XVI. Summary 


Appendices : 
A. Art Sales Galleries 
B. Art Organizations in Ohio 


C. Art Schools of Ohio 
D. Biographical List of Ohio Artists 


This indicates that the word “art” is used in a com- 
prehensive sense. The book opens with a chapter on 
“The Art of the Mound Builders and the Indians’’ and 
gives in a brief compass a very satisfactory view of this 
important portion of our state and territorial history. 
Step by step from these chapters is taken up the art 
progress of the state, including painting, sculpture, ce- 
ramics, architecture, the graphic arts and newspaper art 
and artists. 

Considerable space is given to ceramics and this is 
entirely proper in the treatment of Ohio art. East Liv- 
erpool is the center of the pottery business in North 
America and work of a highly artistic character is 
produced in Cincinnati and Zanesville. 
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The topical method of treatment makes the work 
very convenient for women’s clubs and other research 
workers. In looking down the list of chapters of the 
book one in imagination can see many chapters and mon- 
ographs blossoming with these as a basis. 

A commendable feature of the book is its “Biograph- 
ical List of Ohio Artists” covering pages 437-503 of the 
volume. Mrs. Clark is too modest to include her own 
name in the list. We will therefore supply this deficiency 
by the statement that she was born in Champaign 
County, Ohio. Her grandfather settled there with a 
group of pioneers from Woodstock, Connecticut, and 
founded the village of Woodstock, Ohio. For many years 
Mrs. Clark studied art, spending four summers in the 
galleries of Europe. In 1924 she was graduated from 
the Ohio State University with the degree of M.A., ma- 
joring in art history. For the past fifteen years she has 
taught private classes. For eight years she has been 
Chairman of the Art Division of the Ohio Women’s 
Clubs and has had direction of the art department of 
women’s work for the State Fair of Ohio. 

As has been observed, this book in small quarto size 
is more than a history of art. It includes much of the 
history of the state, but only that part which comes 
properly under the title of the book. It is a very attrac- 
tive volume. The size of the pages gives ample room 
for illustrations. The plates, 142 in number, are chosen 
with rare good taste. The type and paper are all that 
could be desired. The work should find a place in every 
public library of the state and in many private libraries. 
It is a distinctive addition to our Ohioana. We cannot 
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do better than to reproduce two of the many excellent 
reviews that have already appeared: 


H. E. CHERRINGTON, in Columbus Evening Dispatch, October 16, 
1932 

Here’s a book which should be in every public library in Ohio 
and contiguous states and which should find a place also in every 
library of any inclusive sort at all, belonging to people who make 
pretension to patronage of the fine arts. 

Edna Maria (Mrs. J. E.) Clark, of Columbus, has here pre- 
pared a work that is monumental. It represents the most hercu- 
lean of labor; the most catholic of taste, yet a fine discrimination 
and balance which gives it permanent historical value. The illus- 
trations, 142 in number, range from the art of the mound builders 
to the present time and include for a frontispiece an excellent pro- 
duction of Frank Duveneck’s “The Whistling Boy,” a real Ameri- 
can art classic, and one of the proud possessions of the Cincinnati 
gallery. 

Columbus is well represented among the illustrations, espe- 
cially in the realm of architecture, and in the chapter on cartoon- 
ists The Dispatch may be proud that prominent mention is given 
to W. A. Ireland and Ray Evans, cartoonists, with illustrations of 
their work, and an obeisance also to the facile versatility of Dudley 
Fisher, jr. Included in the brief biographical sketches in the rear 
of the volume of 843 Ohio artists are many Columbus painters and 
sculptors with special mention, we are glad to note, of Albert C. 
Fauley, pupil of Bouguereau and Blanc, and his versatile wife, 
Lucy, both born in Fultonham, Muskingum county, and an illus- 
tration of Mr. Fauley’s portrait of McKinley which hangs in the 
statehouse in Columbus. 

The book begins with the mound-builders; illustrates them 
freely from the treasures of the Archaeological society ; describes 
pioneer crafts and then gives a panoramic view of architectural 
movements before 1900. There are chapters on early art move- 
ments in various places, a valuable chapter on ceramics, with 
proper credit to Rookwood and Cowan; a chapter on Ohio mu- 
seums; one on graphic arts, with mention of master etchers and 
lithographers and adequate illustration of Professor Thomas E. 
French’s beautiful book-plates. Proper acknowledgement in this 
invaluable volume is also made to the galleries and the art schools 
of the state. 

“With the superb training the artist can obtain in the state,” 
says the author, “what may we not hope for him? Has there ever 
been a time when painters were experimenting with so many 
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different effects? Some adhere to the conservative traditions ; 
others conform abjects to angles, or go into painted abstractions ; 
still others like the linear patterns of the Japanese, or the flat 
painting of the Persians. . . The public, with a newly-awakened 
art consciousness, is making honest attempts to discover the merits 
in the contemporary art movements, and that is a healthy omen 
for the future.” 


Mary L, ALEXANDER, in Cincinnati Enquirer, September 25, 1932 


At last we have a record of the vanished past as well as the 
later development of Ohio artists and their activities in Edna 
Maria Clark’s book, Ohio Art and Artists. 


The book is indeed, as its prospectus claims, more than a 
record of Ohio art and artists ; it is a cultural history of the people 
of our state; it gives a complete history of their contribution to 
the arts and crafts of Ohio from the Mound Builders to the con- 
temporary artists. It aims above all at spreading an all-round 
knowledge of this culture, its origin and its development and to 
this end the extraordinary rich material which Mrs. Clark has 
assembled has seemingly been arranged with two different prin- 
ciples. On the one hand she gives a full and spirited resume of 
the art of the Mound Builders, the pioneer crafts, architectural 
movements before 1900 and then traces the beginning and de- 
velopment of painting in Cincinnati, noting the scattered art 
activities prior to 1900. She notes the activities of the early 
sculptors and dwells at length on ceramics and notes Cincinnati’s 
preéminence in this craft and its far reaching influence, while in 
the nine succeeding chapters she deals with Ohio-born artists, 
classifying them according to their professional mediums, their 
places in history and giving with keen penetration what each has 
accomplished or contributed to art. 

One of the most interesting chapters is devoted to the rise 
of Ohio museums, which developed along with the activities 
among collectors and the desire in general for a higher order of 
art. She gives the Cincinnati Museum the credit due it for col- 
lecting consistently the work of American artists and it is a well- 
known fact that it was the policy of J. H. Gest, who was for 
many years Director of the Museum, to collect American painting 
and it is interesting to see that the illustrations reproduced in the 
book are of paintings that are in our museum. 

Mrs. Clark’s book, however, is no routine record such as 
might be digested by a student of art ; her text is thrilling reading 
and will be appreciated alike by the avowed student and the 
general reader. The vast wealth of well chosen illustrations will 
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be found a treasure house by those who respond to whatever is 
provocative in pictures—those who thrill to a Wyant, Whitt- 
redge, Mosler, Sonntag or a Duveneck, Bellows, Henri, Hopkins, 
Twachtman, DeCamp, Weis, Farny, Wessel, Blum, Myers, Sel- 
den, Schille, Edmondson, Keller, Gottwald and others. 


CINCINNATI ARTISTS RECOGNIZED 


A fact that will please Cincinnatians is that Mrs. Clark, at 
the start, points out the indebtedness of Ohio art to the influence 
of a remarkable group of early painters in Cincinnati, saying that 
Cincinnati has probably produced more men of artistic ability 
than any other city, and in the history: of art in the state, it is 
in a way comparable to Florence in Italy during the high Re- 
naissance. She calls the period from 1870 to 1890 the golden age 
ci art in Cincinnati. Here is the list that she gives of men born 
in or near Cincinnati and working here during that period: Duve- 
neck, Twachtman, DeCamp, Blum, Farny, Niehaus, Henri, 
Sharp, Barnhorn, Meakin and Forsyth. Duveneck, she declares, 
was the source of inspiration and the leader of the group. To 
Cincinnatians this is an intensely interesting chapter and we marvel 
at the power Mrs. Clark displays in arranging and writing her 
story of facts. 

The book contains many surprises in the way of information 
even for those who are cognizant of Ohio art production. The 
chapter on newspaper artists is a real revelation. Do my readers 
know that Edwina Dumm, the creator of “Cap Stubbs” and 
“Tippy,” began her work in Columbus and was the only woman 
in the country who executed her ideas in cartoons and comic 
strips, or that Richard Outcault, the originator of “The Yellow 
Kid” and “Buster Brown,” was born in Lancaster, Ohio, or that 
Frederic Opper, the dean of cartoonists, the originator of “Maud,” 
“Alphonse and Gaston” and “Happy Hooligan,” was born at 
Madison, Ohio? 

Mrs. Clark in her book has covered an amazing field. Her 
biographic section dealing with the biographies of nearly 850 men 
and women of early and contemporary art production is an amaz- 
ing piece of work. 

As a book of reference it should be on the shelves of every 
museum and library in Ohio. As a book dealing with folk art 
and the story of Ohio’s cultural development it should be a part 
of the library of every patriot in Ohio, for Mrs. Clark has a com- 
plete understanding of her subject and her text is written in a 
flowing and spirited style. 
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